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Always Belgium 


HEN it looked as if the Germans might be 


driven back into their own country, Belgium 


and France cleared, and Russia advance rapidly 


toward Berlin, dispassionate neutrals, and even dis-— 


passionate statesmen in the warring nations\hoped 
to change the thought of the world away from Ger- 
many’s errors toward her natural rights, as prepara- 
tion for a just peace. The fall of Antwerp, however, 
and the check to the Russian advance, means ap- 
parently a long struggle, and makes it necessary to 
keep our minds on the essential questions of interna- 
tional morals that must be settled. Like an aveng- 


“ing ghost, the crime against Belgium will not down. 
The Belgian Premier has made a speech in which | 


| he said: 


“Only a ‘scrap of paper’ bade England come to. our 


| aid, yet England came.’ 


T. P. O’Connor, Member of has pro- 
posed a pledge, which has been. adopted at a meet- 


ing of Irish Nationalists: 


“We will never sheathe our sa until Belgium 
has got back her freedom.” 


The Belgian Gray Paper is an cnntiindenst inter- 


esting collection of documents and will live in his- 
tory. It is as dignified as the British White Paper, 
and unutterably tragic. 


Herr von 
Bethmann-Mlollweg assured Belgium at the time of 
the war scare in 1911 that Germany really had no 
intention of violating her neutrality, but did not 
wish to say so publicly because she wished to keep 
France in doubt. On July 31st, 1914, Herr von 
Below, German Minister to Belgium, stated that 
Germany’s position toward Belgium was the same 
as stated by Bethmann-Hollweg two years before. In 
May of this year the German Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs publicly declared in the Reichstag: 

“The neutiality of Belgium is determined by in- 
ternational conventions and Germany is resolved to 


| Tespect those conventions.” 


Even on August 2nd, 1914, von Below assured Mr. 


Davignon, Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 


he believed’ Belgium had full reason to trust Ger- 
many. 
Of all the childish excuses given for the invasion 


of a guarariteed neutral country, first prize goes to | 
| the one earliest sprung on Belgium. The German 
| Ambassador at 1:30 at night asked to see the Bel- 


gian Secretary General, and asserted that France 
had already violated international law by crossing 
the French frontier before war was declared. The 


In reading this collection, — 
the perfidy of Germany’s treatment of the little 
| kingdom is felt with even greater force. 


make peace until Belgium is free. 


Belgian Secretary-General asked where the alleged 
event had occurred. The answer was, in Germany. 
The Belgian official said that in that case he scarcely 
saw the reason for the communication. The German 
Ambassador said these acts made them fear France 
would commit other acts contrary to international 
law! Mr. Davignon replied that France had given 
assurances that she would respect Belgian territory 
but that if she did not do so Belgium would resist 
any intrusion by her. | 

A dramatic episode in this correspondence is that 
Brand Whitlock refused to transmit to Belgium the 
German proposal that she should allow Germany to 
use her territory and receive a new promise in return 
for the breach of the former ones, and it had to be 
sent through Mr. Gerard,.then through. Holland. 
The Belgian Ambassador in Holland apologized for 
sending it on to Davignon, saying he did it merely 
to oblige the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Another human touch is found in the attitude of 
Belgium toward Luxemburg. The Grand Dutchy 
sent away the Belgian representative on the orders 
of the German general commanding the troops in 
Luxemburg. Belgium recognizéd that the act was 
done under compulsion and therefore did not request 
the Grand Ducal Charge d’Affairs to leave Belgium. 

Almost a comic touch comes into the story when 
Austria has to find an) excuse for declaring war 
against Belgium. Not wishing to say she declares 
war because Germany has told her to she states that | 
she had heard some Austrian residents in Belgium 
had been outraged. This beats the German alleged ~ 
reasons, which so far are as follows: 

1, The French had invaded in another 
direction. 

2. The French planadd to enter Belgium. 

_ 3. Necessity knows no law. 

4. It was wrong of Belgium not to make a new 
deal with Germany. 

5. England had had some negotiations with Bel- - 
gium two years before. | 

6. Gladstone and other Britons had always taken 
a cynical view of treaties. 

7. The Antwerp custom house was retaining car- — 
goes of grain meant for Germany. | 

Doubtless by the time this issue is on the street, 
the number of reasons will have been increased by 
two or three. 

No matter what happens, the world will never 
Then only will 
it be ready to consider arrangements that ‘will pro- 
tect the future against a crushing race of armaments. 
and at the same time give to the great German peo- — 
ple every just opportunity for development. 
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The Necessity Argument 


 —— attempt to get up other excuses for crushing 

and maiming neutral Belgium is a childish 
fizzle, which the neutral world has entirely rejected, 
‘and the real. reliance of the Germans is along 
the Treitschke-Bernhardi line that it was necessary. 
William Pitt observed, “Necessity is the argument 
of tyrants and the creed of slaves.” 


A Solemn Outlook 


whatever her victories, can never. per- 


manently prevail against Russia in the east, 
keeping up as she must the struggle in the west 
against France and the slowly gathering army of the 
British Empire. She can never obtain the freedom 
of the sea. Her victories, therefore, by prolonging 


the war merely cause Russia to count for more in 
the final reckoning. We speak not from guess-work 


when.we say that some of the most influential men 
in the British cabinet today regret keenly the loose 


talk about “crushing” Germany. They. know that 


if it were possible to reduce her to a second class 
power, it would be a crime. English opinion of the 
sort that hy prevail if the situation is not changed 
too much by the length of the war, wishes an indem- 
nity sufficient to rebuild Belgium, with no indemnity 
for England or Russia. Before England, Russia, and 
France signed the agreement not to make peace ex- 
cept jointly, it was probably agreed among them that 
territory should not be changed except where racial 
lines made changes just. Three or five years from 
now who can tell? That England will ever stop 
short of victory is inconceivable. She knows it would 
mean conscription for her and a consequent change 
of community life away from freedom to militarism, 


just as it would, for that matter, even to the United 
States. 


In Other Words 


‘ tg secure a proper peace treaty after the war, as 
well as to protect ourselves against future wars, 
we must secure acceptance of a fundamental idea: 
“namely, the equal rights of all nations and races to 
live, and develop their own individuality; in other 
words, an extension to Nations and races of the now 
recognized rights of the individual man, including 
specifically the equality of opportunity. The demo- 
cratic doctrine of equality of opportunity involves 
the assumption that the common weal will be most 
advanced by allowing all classes and individuals the 
opportunity of full development. Lasting peace 
must rest not upon the basis of mere toleration of 
unlike nations, but upon the strong conviction’ that 
civilization will be most advanced through permit- 
ting each nation and race to develop. That was the 
thought which underlay the organization of the First 
Universal Race Congress of 1911, at which ‘Dr. Adler, 
in subordinating the practical devices of disarma- 
ment, treaties and the so-called parliament, declared: 


If humanity is ever to become a corpus ‘organ- 
icum spirituale—and that is the aim—then a con- 
ception based on reciprocity of cultural influ- 

_ ence, favourable to the greatest possible variety 
_of types, and assuring to the different groups of 
mankind their integrity as distinct members, in-, 
order that they may make manifest the distinct- 
ive gifts with which Nature has endowed them, 


» seems unavoidable. 


‘sounds. itself almost Prussian. 


Dubnow, in his Essay on the Philosophy of Hig.’ 
tory, came near the bull’s-eye when he called “po. 
tional intolerance the modern substitute for the 
religious bigotry of the middle ages”. 


Professor Cramb’s Book 


5 live deepest .and the gaining voice in England jg 
toward the freedom of man to live toward peace 

and brotherhood. But the Tory love of war has 

been spurred by fear of Prussia, until sometimes jt | 


Professor Cramb may or may not be a member of 
the Tory party, but his sentiments belong there, Jy 
his thoroughly entertaining little book on “Germany | 
and England”, after most severely scolding the Peace | 
message of President Taft in 1911, and what he js | 
pleased to call “the froth and loathsome sentiment 
surrounding it”, he praises Bethmann-Hollweg {fo _ 
having a “man’s voice”. Bethmann-Hollweg and his | 
scrap of paper have become very famous recently, | 
What he said in 1911 and what Professor Cramb 
applauds was: “The vital strength -of a nation is 5 
the only measure of that nation’s armaments.” In | 
other words, arm as much as you can—the Prussian i 
gospel. The upholders of force, contest, oppression, [ 
have always celebrated themselves as being “men’— } 
“red-blooded” ones. Professor Cramb puts his case 
well, but it is Bernhardi-ism at bottom. He does J 
not represent his country. England is fighting to- 
day, not because she likes it, or believes in it, but | 
because she must fight if in°the future her citizens 
are to live not for war but for the personal liberty 
they have learned to love. | 


Fashion and the War 


NE of the richest industries of the world is the 
production of fashionable women’s finery. So 
far France, because of native talent and its early 
development of a brilliant court life, has monopo- 
lized this industry. So strong has been the prejudice 
in favor of the Paris-made that what America has 
contributed it has been forced to hide under an im- 
ported label. Now that France is disorganized, 
America alone is in a position to carry on this n- 
dustry effectively. There is nothing in the cry about 
the unfairness of our taking commercial advantage 
of the misfortunes of Europe. We have been forced 
into responsibilities that have their difficulties. For 
our women to stop buying, for our manufacturers to 
fail to put forth their best energy to meet the situa- 
tion, would be to welconie economic disaster. More- 
over there are plenty of sound reasons why it would 
do us good to create to a greater degree our fashions. 
’ In creating for the New York designers and the | 
textile manufacturers such an occasion for the artis 
tic display of their products as the French dress 
maker has always enjoyed, the fashionable womal 
is giving them an opportunity to control the fashion 
situation which she alone can give-them, since he 
favor is essential to those who would “set a style”. | 
The fact that the proceeds of the féte now going 
in New York City are to go to the Committee a 
Mercy, which has been organized for the relief o 
women and children in this country and in Europe 
made destitute by the war, is another reason to pralse 
the exhibition. Those conducting the féte proclaim 
that they do not expect to seize the market of Par's. 
What they do expect is that hereafter New York will 
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continue to contribute ‘to the art all industry of 
dress and will cease to label all the best things pro- 
duced here, “importéd”, thus helping this nation to 
acquire a reputation for turning out in dress only 


is second rate. 


Interfering With a Snap 


A veloped in all the sanctity of a vested right. 
Nothing in the way of making other people pay for 
one’s own profit and convenience has been more hon- 
orably; established than the abuse of the franking 
system. The solar system shakes, safety and sanity 


- are endangered, hysteria rules, therefore, when Mr. 


Burleson undertakes to hold Congressmen to the let- 


‘ter of: the law. He has directed that judicial pro- 


ceedings be instituted to collect the legal postage on 

a pamphlet called “Sugar at a glance”, | This docu- 
ment, no doubt admirable, has been mailed free of 
postage by the United States Beet Sugar Industry, 


under. the frank of: the Honorable Henry Cabot 


Lodge, Senator from Massachusetts.. 

Likewise the Honorable George J. Kindel, Repre- 
sentative from Colorado, is being wantonly inter- 
fered with in his liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
He mailed under his frank copies of a/great speech 
of his on express and parcel post rates, and had 
stamped on them the statement that ten thousand 
copies could be procured for Ten Dollars, and other 
allegajions not in the Record. Hence these tears. 
He owes the Government $2,000, perhaps $4,000, 
and the Government has cruelly gone in search of 


the money. Might it not be well, while the Adminis- 


tration seems so unwilling to hareh Congressmen and 
Senators break the law, for Congress itself to revise 


its customs about what can go into the Record and | | 
| | had for their cause, especially since that party has 


be legally sent out under frank? 


Sorrow | 


FAMOUS actress once sighed “ee the time when 
she used to be unhappy. It is a thought familiar 
to philosophers and poets. The writer of this para- 
graph remembers hearing Mark Twain speak of 
what were his most unhappy years, and he added: 
“They, are the years that mean most to me now.” 


Pride 


ATAN, as we know him in the wonderful lan- 

guage of Milton, is magnificent and proud. Jesus 

of Nazareth, as the world bears him in its heart, is 

magnificent and without pride. Morally seen, pride 
is littleness. 

| | 

Ourselves | 

Wi declaim whether existence in itself is good 

or bad? “O Life’, says Meredith in his bal- 


lade, “how naked and how hard when known!” 
What was the answer? 


Life said, As thou hast carved me, such am L 


Such must have been Barrie’s thought when he 


-said that whether a woman was beautiful or not 


could not be told-until she was fifty! three. With 
time, her looks become the picture of herself. - Cole- 
ridge puts it, “We receive but what we P give.” And 
SO it is. , 


LON G continued cinch seems to many minds en- 


‘Content 


wer is is a kind that justi- 
fies the definition, “a pessimist”is a person 
who has to live with an’ optimist.” There is an- 


other that tells no lies but is at peace with destiny. 


Into the that Lives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall? 


To enjoy and not to fear, the “I” must not insist 
too much. When we give up egotism, we find 
content. | 


Sulfragettes, Wise Foolish 


f bharsosch is to be a meeting of The National We oman 
Suffrage Asso¢iation in Nashville on November 
12-17th. This tempts us to preach a little. 

The most important issue today before the friends 
of woman suffrage is an issue! of political judgment. 
One group wishes to oppose a whole party, regard- 
less. of what individuals in it have done. The other 
group approv es of non-partizan codperation with all 


friendly persons and the use of all favoring condi- © 


tions. The opposition between the policies is sharp. 

A certain energetic but also reckless group of 
younger suffiragists have declared war on the Demo- 
cratic Party as a whole because it did not press to a 
vote ‘a Federal Amendment, introducing (if ratified 
by thirty four states) equal aoa i in all the states. 


was the heckling of the President by this group, and 
their early insistence on an immediate caucus, that 
led to this caucus putting the party on record as be- 
lieving that suffrage was a state issue. 

The wiser group deeply regretted this throwing 
away of what’ friendly interest the party. in power 


gained so much confidence with the people. And it 


‘In the opinion of many unprejudiced observers, it © 


is not only the Democratic legislatures but-the Demo- * | 


cratic voters who are alienated. 

The wise leaders are willing to work for steps 
which, like the Shafroth amendment, facilitate and 
hasten state action. Such an Siiimadlvisenit would in 
all probability be passed by Congress, as it is the 
logical result of the position taken in the Demo- 
cratic Caucus. 

The policy of shdiseeteniae antagonism to any 


| national party, a- policy imported into this country 


from Great Britain, should be publicly repudiated 
by the most important body of suffragists. They 
would gain with the country by going unmistakably 
on record. As for the other groups, George Meredith 
once wrote to a political friend, “To put it in one 
word, the character of your opposition is impa- 
tience”! | 


| Shrewd Old Bismarck 


AMONG the animals most detested by the Iron 
Chancellor were the Political Generals. Won- 
der what he would have thought of Bernhardi and 
von der Goltz! 
. By the way, in all the talk since the war began 
Khon ‘the Dropping of the Pilot. in Tenniel’s famous 
cartoon, we have not noticed any quotation of Bis- 
marck’s exact words, spoken, strangely mata in 
English: 
“Only, no cock- business: 
not put up with it,” 


Europe will 
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Poisoners of Public Opinion 


Y very definite rejection of the peace proposal of 
the President of the United States, the mine oper- 
ators have decreed the continuance of industrial 

strife in Colorado, inferring there is a perfect willing- 
ness to submit the case to public opinion. As a matter 
of fact, they commenced their appeal to this tribunal 


long before Mr. Wilson laid down his plan for a three © 


year truce. For months past the coal companies have 
been conducting a campaign of publicity through such 
newspapers as they control in Colorado, and by the 
medium of numbered bulletins mailed in eae to 
every community in the country. 

- The initial effort, following a well established prece- 
dent, was directed to the utter ruin of the reputations 


of dtrike leaders and strike sympathizers so that the 


people, in ablorring them, might grow to abhor the 
cause they represented. 

“Mother” Jones, a white haired woman of hehey 
two, has been branded as a prostitute and the keeper 
of a house of prostitution, and inorder that the slander 
might be circulated cheaply as well as effectively, this 
filth was injected into the Congressional Record by 
one Kindel, a representative from Denvets | 

Tikas the “neacemaker”, brained. by a militia lieu- 
tenant while a helpless prisoner, was stigmatized as a 
brothel hanger-on even before his body was interred, 
and the two miners’ wives who went to Washington 


with their stories were declared to be women of vile 
lives the moment their backs were turned. Despite the 


fact that Judge Ben B. Lindsey, who accompanied these 
eye witnesses at the request of a mass meeting of five 
thousand citizens, took his young bride with him on 
the journey, the grossest infamies were circulated with 
regard to the trip. At the same time, all the old hide- 

ous lies about the Judge were revived, paper | after 
paper boldly charged him with being the insane son of 
insane parents, the Rocky Mountains News advocated 
lynching, and at a meeting of the Denver Real Estate 
Exchange, a motion was made te appoint a ume manent 
to “spit”? on him. 

As with the old weman ef bighty twe, the jurist of 
spotless life, the dead Tikas and the miners’ wives, so 
with every man and woman connected with the strike, 
whether. actively or sympathetically. Neither truth 
nor any saving instinct of decency has operated to 
check the flood of slander.. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce, between engi- 
neering boycotts on such papers as dare to print facts, 
and forming “vigilance committees” for the intimida- 


tion of independent citizens, has occupied itself sending 
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out official letters:that give an entirely false view of 
the situation. | 

The strike is still on in Colorado; thousands of min- 
ers remain firm in the demand that they shall be al- 
lowed the right to bargain -collectively, not all the 
importation of strike-breakers has been able to bring 
the coal production back to normal, and the public 


opinion of Colorado is not with the dperators by any 


means. 
Ammons, the governor who was too weak to handle 
the situation firmly, did not even dare to offer himself 
as a candidate for reélection, and the Democratic non- 
ination was given to former Senator Thomas M. Pat- 
terson, an acknowledged champion of organized labor. 
His principal opponent was Edward P. Costigan, special 
counsel for the strikers before the Congressional -Com- 
mittee, who based his appeal on a Progressive plat- 
form that declared for compulsory investigation of 
labor disputes—making coal mining a public utility, 
so that wages, working conditions and prices may be 
regulated—and for the right of the state to develop its 
own coal lands. 
In all the primary elections, the voice of- the people 
was loud and:bitter against the absentee landlordism 
that has filled Colorado with illiterate aliens, and then 
driven them to revolt by an utter disregard of those 
laws that were framed for the protection of the worker. 


F President Wilson remains insistent that the Color- 
ado case be settled by public opinion, then some ma- 
chinery should be provided for proper presentation of 
facts, else an overwhelming advantage is given to the 
coal companies by reason of their greater wealth and 
power. Even as individuals are maligned without re- 
dress, so is the truth being distorted in the pamphlets 
that shower the country. 

Bulletin Number 11, for instance, is entitled “How 
Colorado Editers View the Strike”, and its seven pages 
are devoted to a detailed vindication of the operators. 
How can public opinion be just unless it is told that 
out of the 331 editors in Colorado, only fourteen 4t- 
tended the so-called conference, and that the eleven - 
who signed the report were connected with papers n0- 
toriously controlled by the coal companies? 

It is the same way with Bulletin Number 8, 4 very 
convincing statement by Mrs. Helen Grenfell, Vice 
president of the Law and Order League. She makes 
it appear that the strikers at Ludlow precipitated the 
battle, that the fire was started accidentally by “#® 
overturned stove or an explosion”, and that the ¥ two 
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women and eleven children were merely suf 
focated.” 

The public is entitled to know that’ Mrs. 
Grenfell is the wife of a high official of a coal- 
carrying railroad, that she does not speak 
from first- hand knowledge in any particular, 
and that the Law and Order League ‘was 
formed by the“society women of Denver after 


to counteract the effect of a mass meeting 
held by the Women’s Peace Association. i 

Judge Advocate Boughton, sent all the way 
to New York to give volunteer testimony at 
, hearing of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations, admitted under oath that the firing 
of two dynamite bombs by the militia ‘ ‘was 
the first explosion of the day”. Under cross- 
examination he testified also that “the impact 
of a bullet with some high explosive material 
inside one of the tents caused the tent to 
eatch fire’, and that the militia “entered the 
tent colony and deliberately spread the flame 
from one tent to another.” 

Captain Carson, the English soldier of fot 
tune who commanded a company during the 
assault, likewise furnishes contradiction to 
Mrs. Grenfell, for during the courtmartial he 
swore that he could not ‘‘control the men who 
burned and looted the tents”. 

Bulletin Number 16 is a twenty page state- 
ment pu ing to be “A Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee appointed to investigate and 
report to Kensington Council No. 16, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics’, as to the 
strike situation in Colorado. Unless informed 
authoritatively, how can the public be ex- 
pected to know that the “committee” is made up of 
corporation politicians, that they never made any real 
investigation at all, and that the circulation of the five 
editions of the pamphlet has been paid for qntirely by 
the coal companies? 

Bulletin Number 9 is given over to the contention 
that the Colorado miners “earn more than i in any other 
part of the United States”. This is in flat contradic- 
tion of testimony given by the operators themselves 
before the Congressional Committee. The pamphlet 
makes it appear that the average daily earnings of the 
Colorado miner are $4. There is careful suppression | 
of the true amounts of various deductions, however, 
nor is it made clear that the average working time | 
ranges from 183 to 253. days a year. Edward Doyle, 

a miner all his life, has sworn that the average net 
wage for mine laborers “would be about $040 a year, 
pte that of tonnage men would run from $485 to about 

— Number 10 bears the caption, ‘Not Union 
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THE STRUGGLE IN COLORA a 
FOR INDUSTRIAL FREED O 


BULLETIN No. 9 


PART OF THE UNITED 


Colorado’s coal mining wage sc 


M other Jones 


Labor but Oraubiaed Tyranny the Issue in Colorado”. 
Its opening sentences are: “The fight of the Colorado 
coal miné managers is got against union labor. The 
principle of collective bargaining is not at stake. The 
struggle in Colorado is against the domination of a 
particular organization—the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

Is it not well that Leiele an attack should be met: by 
presentation of facts? The United Mine Workers of 
America has a membership of 400,000; it is established 
in every coal-producing state and in every mining prov- 

ince in Canada; 75 per cent of all coal miners on this. 
continent work under contracts which this organization 
makes with coal operators; its control has ended indus- 
trial strife in Pennsylvania and Illinois; John P. White, 
the president, enjoys national esteem, and Mr. Green, 
the secretary-treasurer, is the majority leader in the 
Ohio State Senate and Speaker pro tempore. 

It stands. proved that these national officers did not 
want a strike, and that in August, 1913, one month be- 
fore the men quit work, they begged a conference with 
the operators in order that an amicable settlement 

might be arranged. This was refused insultingly, 

and through the Colorado Fuel and Iron 

company negotiations were at once begun 

for the, employment of the Baldwin- 

Felts agency, and the purchase of the 
machine guns used in West Virginia. 

Mr. Welborn, the president’ gf the 
company, was asked this question a the 
Chairman of the Congressional Commit- 
tee: “And do you feel that in rejecting 


been for tw Co NV Le ‘ts 
20, | the suggestion for a conference made in 
than the scale in districts wit Cip bo» 
coal competes. ~ The cole % August last, do you feel no responsibility 
Colorado coal miners of Seti, whatever | for the subsequent sad events 
several years earning better loss of money ?” His answer was, 
any other part of the Unit “tte Of in * nop “None whatever.” 
In fe) Sig e 
resultsto the men, hi the President is in itself a denial of the 


pamphlet. A clause in the truce proposal 
was that: each mine should have its own 
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grievance committee, yet even to this proposition, 


which had no smack of unionism, the owners returned 
an emphatic “No”. All the testimony taken by the 
Congressional Committee was conclusive on the point 
that the coal companies are determined that the 14,000 
miners—75 per cent foreign born and illiterate—shall 


deal as individuals under penalty of and 


blacklist. 

The report of this committee is contained in many 
bulky volumes that are not available to the public in 
large numbers. 


United States may Have sworn testimony to <x ami 
with the bulletins! of the coal companies? 
_ In the Welborn letter to President Wilson, he| said,. 
“T can state unequivocally that during the seven and 
-one-half years I have been its president (meaning the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company), we have not know- 
ingly violated a single constitutional law of the state.” 
On the witness stand before the Congressional Com- 
‘mittee, however, this same Welborn admitted that the 
Colorado law against payment in scrip, passed in 1897, 
liad not been observed until 1913; that the semi- -month- 
ly payday, ordered by law in 1901, had not been put 
into effect until 1913; that the eight hour day, adopted 
in 1905, was a dead letter until 1913; that the law for- 


: bidding the deputization of any others save citizens 


was violated in hundreds of instanves when imported 
desperadoes were made deputy sheriffs; and that the 


law granting miners the right to he ve check 


. was never observed. 

A principal cause of the strike wiis the sontention of 
the men that they were being cheated of 500 to 800 
pounds of coal on every ca and to support this they 
introduced excerpts from the reports of mine eos, 
of which these are a sample: 7 | 

March 22, 1912, Colorado Fuel and Tron Rideoany's | mine at 
Morley. Has no check weighman. Find the miners complain- 
ing of weights. On inspecting two pairs of scales I find that 
neither will balance, and that the scales on the south tipple, 
with 350 pounds, increased the weight of a car of coal only 
fifty pounds. This is very unsatisfactory. to the miners, who 
claimed that-if they asked for a check weighman they would 
be discharged. 

At the C. F. & I. mines at Berwind and Tobasco, I was posi- 
tively refused to be allowed to examine the scales, and was told 
that I had nothing to do with them. I sound the mine policed 
by a gunman, ready to run anyone’ou” of town that did not 
suit-him. 


In his letter to the President, Welborn writed: “For 
many years past our company has made systematic ef- 
forts to promote the happiness and welfare of its men.” 
‘When he was asked by the chairman of the congres- 
sional committee whether the company had ever at- 
tempted to bring any color and happiness into the 
squalid life of the mining camps, he answered, “On 
occasion we furnished picture shows at some of the 
~mines during the past few months. 
regularly organized method of providing amusement 
halls or anything of that sort.” 

Three hundred and twenty three men were killed in 
the Colorado mines in 1910. One hundred and sixty 


Why is it not possible to have a digest 
made for wide distribution so that the people of the | 


We haven’t any | 


three were left widows, and three hundred and three 
children were made fatherless. The Congressional Com- 
mittee developed the fact that no damage suits were 
ever filed in the coal mine counties, and that it was the 
habit of permanent coroners’ juries to bring in a stereo- 
typed verdict, ‘Cause of death unknown”’. 

The sintunittes likewise established the fact that bale 


men are killed in the Colorado mines to one in the 
’ mines of other states, and that half the accidents were 


due to the refusal of the coal companies to institute 
reforms pointed out by inspectors months prior to the 
disaster. 

When asked whether the company had ever Chained 
of a relief fund for injured employees, Mr. Welborn 
replied, ““No, we never considered the establishment of 
that. That is, some of the officers of the company have 
talked it, we have had it in our minds in a purely in- 
formal way, but we have never gotten to the point of 
considering it seriously.” 

At the close of a searching interrogatory along these 
lines, it was found that the single C. F. & I. activity 
“to promote the happiness and welfare of its men” was 
a magnificent hospital at Pueblo. To this institution, 
however, every one of the 12,000 employees contributed 


$1 a month, an annual income of $144,000. There was _ 


abundant testimony that men who had worked one 
week only were mulcted of this sum, and that a large 
majority of injured workers were sent to free hospitals 


-owing to Pueblo’s distance from many of the mines. 


Before the Congressional Committee, scores of wit- 
nesses testified to the wholesale arrests made by the 
militia, of prisoners denied sight of friends or aid of 
counsel, of imported gunmen serving in the ranks of the 
national guard even while remaining on the payroll of 
the coal companies, and of the larcenies and brutalities 
of these non-resident soldiers. ‘Adjutant General 
Chase, who had promised to appear to answer these 
charges, at the last minute refused to testify unless 
granted immunity from cross-examination. Today, 
however, he claims that he was not given the oppor- 
tunity to testify, and his own version of military rule 
is being given wide circulation. 


(THESE are only a few exhibits in the case of the 

Truth vs the Coal Company Bulletins. Day by 
day the operators, spending thousands on their cam- 
paign of publicity, are poisoning public opinion, bia 
the great mass of refutation gathered by the congres- 
sional committee remains buried in undigested, unob- 
tainable volumes. Is it not high time for the govern- 
ment, which has ordered the test, to enter the court- 
room with its wealth of discovered .and established fact? 
Was it not for just such purpose that the Commission 
on Industrial Relations was created? 

It’is a duty owed not only to the people but to Col- 
orado as well. No state in the union has-been more 
cruelly maligned or undeservedly shamed, and_ the 
struggle of an indomitable electorate against jntrenched 
privilege should be set out before the nation as aD 


example and an encouragement. 


It is contended by the coal companies ‘that they are. fighting for the “right of the American salons 


man to work when, where, how, and for whom he pleases.” 


This contention broadly. related to 


political, mdustrial, and social life of Colorado, a be treated in the next and concluding article. 


patriots and politicians must 
Usurp your paragraphs is only just; » | 
Ps Yet turn awhile from cabinets and camps 


Right Soon 


_ And tel —what’ s happened to the poster-stamps? 


A COMPETITOR. 
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AM so tired when 
| sien comes, I crawl 

into bed and to 
seep. Today I called a 
halt and have had a: half 
day, as my back and 
legs were getting be- 
yond use. AS you will 
mess, I am working 
vith the “American 
imbulance”. We have 
ow fully three hundred 
-or had when I came 
at one o'clock, but 


these 
unless 
Today, 
oppor- 
rule 


of the 
ay by 
cam- 

yngres-* 
unob- 
‘overn- 
court- 
1 fact? 
nission 


‘0 Col- 
1 more 
the 
enched 
as an 


he ambulances, ten in 
il, left for the front— 
» by this time, 8 P. M., 
ve may have forty 
more, as that is the 
number they can bring 
at one time. It is very 
interesting, but I will not 
give you many particu- 
lars—they are too ter- 
rible. I was “relieving” 
for dinner in a room 
Englishmen. They were 
brought in yesterday. | 

I asked: “When were you shot?” 
“Last Sunday.” 

’ “Where have you been since, as it is 
ust a week?” 

“Oh, lying around here and there.” 
They had not had their shirts or 
lothes off for five weeks; their legs 
were shot ‘to pieces; some were shot 
through the chest; others through the 
eyes or Jaws; each one so bad it is hard 
ty say which is worst; dirt, neglect, no 
fod. I found one poor little English- 


man with a piece of dirty biscuit and— 


tro little green apples in his pocket, 
aid was told that was all any of them 
hd had to eat for four days, as the 
(ermans keep them busy night and day. 

One man, hit by a shrapnel, paralyzed 
om his neck down, thinks he is all 
there is left of his regiment. They were 
town up by bombs from German aero- 
panes. I am trying to think which one 
i the three hundred has a chance to 


3 


F the old argument that women are 
unfit for the ballot because they 
cannot become soldiers needs fur- 
ter demolishing, there is ample refuta- 
‘on in the present situation in France. 
lhe Premier has appealed to the French 
‘men to gather the wheat and wine 
‘Ops. Seventeen and a half million 
*ople in France are engaged. in agricul- 
te. Seventeen million acres are devoted 
‘the culture of wheat, the chief pro- 
“et, and four million acres to vineyards. 

at a stupendous task for the 
"men! “I appeal to your hardihood 
td ask you to maintain the life of our 


French 


Horrors seen by an American trained nurse in France 


Dr. Beavis, who is conducting the British field hospital at Antwerp 


go out of here uncrippled. Not one, I 
fear. We have had five deaths, so far. 
Let us) hope we shall have many more. 
We are all working without pay, and it 
is certainly a fine sight. Mrs. W.. KR. 
Vanderbilt is one of the foremost. She 
is on duty at 7:30 A. M. and one of the 
last to leave. She serves food, empties 
urinals, helps arrange the men, feeds 
them, does in fact anything she can, 
and is a woman of resources and great 
enérgy. Othér men and women of cul- 
ture and means are here, cleaning up 
the beds of those paralzyed, lugging 
heavy trays of dishes and food, helping 


- with operations and dressings, always 


ready, alert, anxious, sympathetic, and 
so gentle with some poor old black Al- 
gerian or member of the Coldstream 
Guards. The opportunity to help, to 
cheer, to support and encourage, how 
can I tell you what it is? We had news 
on Sunday that there were eight thou- 


By GRACE ARNOLD 


fields’, said the Premier. “You cannot 


render a greater service to your coun- 
try.” Those who know France have no 
doubt in regard to the splendid response 
of the women: The prosperous condi- 
tion of the French is in no small measure 
due to the thrift, sound judgment and 
efficiency of the women of the bourgoisie. 
The writer kept house in Paris in the 
Latin Quarter last winter and recalls 
that a large part of the busines of every 
day life was carried on by women, some- 
times. with their husbands but often 
aione. One woman sold us milk, an- 
other coal, a third cleaned our clothes. 


‘Women and 


women. 


sand seven hundred at 
Limoges, lying @ 
stretchers or straw, 
with twenty nurses and 
three doctors to look 
after them. We came 
out here the last of 
August. Then, after 
about a week, in which 
we put things in order, 
our work began. Sonie- 
times we have fifty or 
eighty brought in at 
one time. Picture the 
work. Each man to be 
undressed, bathed, © 
wounds examined and 
dressed, .fed, operated 
on. Each and all say, 
“No, we do not want 
to return to the front. 
We have had enough.” 
Now if there ever is 
another war after this 
massacre, then the 
whole human race 
should be blown to 
| to pieces, and. com- 
pletely wiped out of existence! . Senti- 
ment.‘and decoration ate fine things, 


perhaps, if one likes talk, but 


come out and see the suffering, man- 
gled; wasted lives; see the heaps of 
dead, and for what? They tell me “ex- 
pansion”. Christianity is certainly ‘a 
gigantic failure as far as I can make out. 
Where am I going next? Heaven 
knows. I:must go to sleep, One of my 
poor little men, only twenty three, has - 
a ball in his brain. He had a convul- 
sion this morning.. He is paralzyed on 
one ‘side. ‘He realizes his condition, and 
although he tries to be calm, I see many 
a tear as it squeezes out of the corner 
of his eye. I hope he will die soon. I 
must try to sleep, but it is raining and 
I can’t help but picture all those thou- 
sands and thousands of miserable men, 
wet, tired and hungry. It is useless. 
Good night. I hate being a human ani- 
mal, I wish I were a cat or something. 


War 


The bakery was managed jointly by a 
man and his wife. The grocer’s wife 
sat from morning till night at the cash — 
desk. The wife of the wineshop proprie- 
tor very often took her husband’s place 
behind the nickel bar. There seems no 
reason except lack of customers why 
these shops should be closed now. _ 

Life does not stop in time of war; the 
burden of carrying it on falls upon the 
It is fortunate that they are 
incapable of bearing arms. Soldiers’ in 
the field render one kind of service, but 
does this service outweigh in value that 
of the women? 
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_ Determined to games his wife, or die, 


Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS 


OLLY and Sam have family jars - 
Through a difference of taste in motor cars. 

And the family jars in their natural course 

End as they frequently do in divorce. | 


4 


Scene. A House Party, everyone jolly, | 
Save Sam who secretly pines for his Molly. 
On going to the bowwows he’s clearly bent, 
When Molly turns up “by accident”. 


In a bedroom chic, scene two is placed, 
Molly disrobing (in perfect taste). | 
Sam in a closet hid close by | 


Now a parting guest, who has missed his train 
Back to the house party speeds again, — 
And gaining his room with stealthy tread 


Discovers that Molly’s annexed his bed, 


The intruder, of course, is a former flame, 
And when (here Molly was much to. blame) 
The flame revived, it exploded Sams 


Who burst from his cell with a pent up damn. 
440 | 


Lime Light Lyrics “ae 


* License applied for. 


“Burglar!” cries Molly, and in a trice 
Sam is caught in a grip like vice.* 

With Molly’s silk hose his feet bound tight, 
He is locked in the bathroom out of sight. 


But when to explain their “goings on”, 

They point.to the burglar, the burglar’s gone. - 
Then Mrs. Grundy a scandal scents. 

Sam shows the stockings and Molly relents. 
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tight, 


‘it would end the war.” 


French soldiers marching past peasants working in the champagne country 


America’ s Respons 


Special correspondent in Europe for Harperr’s 


N Englishman of highest salipionial: 


bility, trained judgment in for-. 
eign affairs, and intimate associa- 
tion with the present crisis, said to me 
yesterday: “If America should come in, 
This strong 
statement was made on the grounds, first: 


the cooperation of the American 


fleet would make absolutely sure the 
Allies’ success on the sea and the com- 
plete blockading of Germany; second, 
and most important, that: Germany 
must then realise that she had the whole 
world against her, that’ final defeat was 
inevitable, and that she had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by continu- 
ing a hopeless struggle. 

I do not mean to suggest that a, 
ca. should do this. I do not believe it 


French infantry ready to adva 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


justifiable for the best interests of our 
country or on moral grounds. Certainly 
such a suggestion would be ridiculous | 
from any practical standpoint. There 
is no war party in America, or at least 
there was not when I left on-the first 
of September.) The firm and wise hand 
of the Admifistration controls in ‘the 
interests of “peace. But the fact that 
we will not come in makes our moral re- 
sponsibility all the greater. 

Must we not consider the Allies as siip- 


‘porters of our form of government, de- 


fending the principles of democracy and 
individual freedom? Today the best 
blood of England and France is flowing 
for these principles; the Belgians have 
fought for them; the Belgian reftigees 
are suffering for them. What are the 


nee to i left wing. of the Allies’ line 


| 


| 


| 
e 


ibility 


most essential of these principles? - 


Freedom of the Press and Freedom of 
Speech. The press of England and 


* France has for a generation and more 


% 


been absolutely free. This morning’s 


_London papers are full -of the- freest 
discussion of the great internal ques- 


tion, Irish Home Rule, and the con- 
servative press of bitter criticism of the 
Government. Can anything be more 
striking or a greater example of indi- 
vidual freedom than for the Govern- 


ment to have allowed the incendiary 
speeches made before the war by the 


Ulsterites and their permitting these 
men to arm and drill for resistance to 


the Government measure of Home Rule? « 


“In Germany it is no uncommon thing 
to read of the closing down of a news- 
paper for political reasons, There is 
freedom of speech in the Siskend but 
outside of this it does not exist. Im- 
prisonment is not .uncommon for such 
criticism of the Government as is cus- 
tomary in England or France, especially 


for the crime of Lése-Majesté. 


The Suffrage and Ministerial Respon- 


sibility y. While the actual suffrage is as 


broad in the German Empire as in Eng- 


Socialists, 


land or France, the people are not fairly 
represented, as the electoral districts 
have not been altered since 1871, al- 
though population has shifted from 


country to city. In 1907 the Conserv- 
tives, 


with 1,500,000 votes, elected to 
the Reichstag 83 representatives. The 
with 3,250,000 votes, were 
able to elect but 43. Berlin with a pop- 
ulation of 2,000,000 had but six repre- 
sentatives, the number allotted to it in 
1871 when it had a population of but 
600,000. 

More important, the power of the 
Reichstag, the only popular element in 


the government of the Empire, is lim- 


ited in comparison with the English and 
French. Houses. The vital difference is 
that the Ministries in England and 
France are directly responsible, through 


their majorities in the House of Com- 
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mons and the Chamber of Deputies, to 
the people, and must in the final result 
.cgister their will. In Germany the 
Ministry is responsible alone to the Em- 
peror, who appoints the Chancellor and 
to whom the Chancellor and his col- 
leagues are directly responsible. The 
Ismperor declares war with the consent 


of the Bundesrath (a Chamber of dele- 
gates appointed by the rulers of the 


(different states of the Empire). He is 
the head of the army and navy. In 
matters of taxation and foreign affairs 
he has a preponderating influence. 

In Prussia, the heart of German power 
and ef the militarist spirit, qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage have not been 
altered since 1850, when the present ex- 
traordinary and, for the wealthy upper 
classes, very satisfactory system was de- 
vised. The object was to give con- 
trol to the classes which were sure 
to uphold the aristocratic 


and oligarchic view of 
government. Hence in 
Prussia today lies’ the 


strength of the militarist 
movement which has caused 
the war. What can the world 
expect from a “culture” built 
on such a foundation? The con- 
ditions in the other states of the 
German Empire are generally 
more Liberal, but it is Prussia 
which rules. Such a condition ean only 
be due to the strength of the militarist 
spirit and organization. Not only does 
this support the undemocratic principles 
in Germany today, but if the Allies are 
defeated, it will endeavor to spread them 
over the whole world. 

It may well be said that Russia is an 
autocracy and that the alliance with 
democratic England and ’France is un- 
natural. But Russia is an undeveloped 
nation. Development of thought through 
education and better trans- 
portation facilities is just 
at hand. She has before 
her great problems of gov- 
ernment to work out. She 
needs the example of suc- 
cessful democracy rather 
than of bureaucratic Ger- 


many. Is not the Russian 
danger greatly exagger- 
ated? Her internal affairs 


must employ all her ener- 
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gies for several generations, and she has 
not the incentive for the conquest of 
foreign territories since she has such 
great undeveloped lands and resources 
of her own. The Czar’s manifesto of in- 


dependent government for Poland, and 


the tone of the press in denying that 


Russia wishes to acquire German terri-_ 


tory, are encouraging. 
South Americans are represented to 
us as fearful of the ambitions of the 


VitLe DEPERNAY 


‘Paper money 


United States for additional territory. ant, 


We smile at this, for we realize that we 
have no such ambitions. May not Rus- 
sia be smiling in the same way? 

* Much is said here of the importance 
of American public opinion. Apparent- 


ly, from the strenuous efforts of the 
German agents, this is equally highly 
valued in Germany. It is good to think 
that the alteration of the German policy 
of terrorism in France may be due to our 
expressions of indignation. Not only 


issued by the town of Epernay Sed) 


the Allies but humanity demands that 
we use every endeavor to stop these 
horrors. Whatever may be the truth 


with regard to the atrocities—and I am’ 


inclined to think that most of them are 
unfounded and the few inevitable to 
war—the German policy of terrorism, 
as clearly shown in the burning of Lou- 
vain, the destruction of Belgian villages, 
and the sufferings and degradations put 


upon the Belgian people, is much more . 


immoral and a greater outrage to the 
world than any number of atrocities, 
For this policy was conceived in. cold 
blood .and after careful consideration. 
Atrocities spring from intoxication from 
wine or blood. 

I am told by an eye witness that be- 
fore the burning of Louvain the inhabi- 
tants, all who had not had opportunity 

to -escape, were diven into the fields 
south of the town. There, 

while their city blazed be- 
fore them, the men were 

» “cut out” from the women 
driven away. Next, 
the older women and those 
with children, were separa- 
ted from the, younger and 
/ also driven off. All one an- 
7/ guished day and night this 
f/ went on. The remaining girls 
and younger women were then 
placed upon trains. My inform- 
an American, womafi, walked 
through these trains and talked with 
these girls, girls of all classes—the 
daughters of the nobility, the daughters 
of the burgeois, the daughters of the 
working people. True or not, these girls 
had been told by the soldiery guarding 
them, and they believed, that they were 
to be taken to the cavalry camps of Ger- 
many, later to be returned to repeople 
Belgium with German babies. What 
are atrocities in comparison with this? 

By a due appreciation 
of the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which this war 
is fought, and through the 
golden opportunity that 
may be offered to us as 
mediator,.we may have it 
’ In our power with all fair 
*» regard for the inalienable 
rights of Germany to lose 
for ourselves the friend- 
ship of the ‘world. 


Belgians retreating from Antwerp during the German bombardment 
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A Complete Shave 


Tom Bragg of Vashti was in ‘tdwn 
Monday shaved beyond recognition. 
—The Bellevue (Texas) News. 


Miss Leggett Works for a Shinn 


Miss Anna Leggett took her depart- 
ure on Sunday evening for the East, 
where she will select the fall stock of 
goods for the Shinn mil- 
linery: ‘establishment. 

' —The West Union 

(W. Va.) Record. 


Maile Thi Knows 


Uncle Ike says the best 
fence posts are of red 
cedar, and that they will 
last a hundred years. “TI 
know”, says Uncle Ike, 
“because I have. tried 
them twice.” 

—The Toronto 
(Kan.) Republic. 


Post Office Change 


Atlas Peck has been 
notified that he will soon at ‘ii 
have to give up his pres- 
ent position at the post- 
office, as he is in the spot 
where the stove will have 
to set. 

—The Hogwallow Cor- 
' respondent of the Troy 
(Kan.) Chief. 


Uf 


Drinking Is Simpler 


In closing his lecture 
yesterday on “The High — 
Cost of Living”, Jim 


“Fin- 
what 


oratien as follows: 
ally, gentle-men, 
sense is there in buyin’ 

beefsteak with a big bone Cm | 
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A Chance for Mrs. Riddle 


‘Hardly a week passes that some well 
fed, sleek and fat gourmand does not 
wander into our bleak and desolate 


sanctum and begin a conversation with 


a “you show oughter been with us yis+ 
tiddy out to’ Farmer Soandso’s”; and 
then go on to tell our lean, cadaverous 
and hungry self about the good things 


to eat that the good farmer had served | 


THE MELANCHOLY DAYS HAVE COME 


_ PUTTING 
UP THE 
STOVES 


REGULAR 


“in St. Louis. 


$00 
<~ DAF 
a FoR Low 


Clarence’s Directory 


Miss Pet Tucker of Clarence has 
gone to Malden to teach school. Mir. 
Highfill of Columbia, by the way, used 
to be principal of the schools at Clar- 
ence. Note Lane of Clarence is man- 
aging a store at Queen City. Miss See, 
milliner at Clarence, is seeing new hats 
Miss Marie Breedlove has 
accepted a position as cashier in a Clar- 

ence department store. 


returned from a visit in 
Kansas. 
—Clarence (Mo.) 
Courier. 


Mandy, We Trust 


Deacon C. C. Upham, 
of St. Edmund’s church, 
Chicagg spent Sunday 
and Monday visiting his 
family at Dew Drop Inn. 
The deacon scratched his 
knee while wading down 
the trout stream. 

—The Mears 
(Mich.) News. | 


Of Corset Was | 


It was a tight squeeze 
-to get all the ‘Warren 
bald-headed men on the 
front rows to see the 
“Pink Corset” at the 
Warren Opera House this 
week, | 
—The Cortland 
(Ohio) Herald. 


Young Girls’ 

Department 
Bert: Gay was in town 
last Saturday and was 
anxious!y looking for An- 
dy Rood. He heard that 
, Andy was out looking 


in it at 30 cents a pound, , | ‘ 
when you can buy two | 
drinks of whisky for the same money 
and neither one of them with a Hone 
in it?” 

_—The Toronto (Ken: ) Republican, 


Editor’s Palate Tickled |, | 


Breathes there a man—or 
either—with soul so dead who would 
hot appreciate a bottle of delicious 


- €atsup? If such there be he does not 


use about this shop.and so the editor 
is glad to acknowledge himself beholden 


to: Mrs.. W. L. Riddle for a bottle | 


of the most deliciously-flavored catsup 


that was ever brewed—and she made it’ 


herself. 
—The Lumbarton (N. C.) Robesonian 


Kansas City Post. 


to a party of friends. This conversi- 
tion always ends with a “editor, you 
show got to write this up—it was the 
best thing I ever attended.” And then 
he buttons his palm beach coat arourid 
his embompont and walks out with that 
cat that ate the canary smile. — Still 
hungry, we write ’°em up—but we ain't 
never at one o’ them country = 


yit. 


Dunn (N.C.) Dispatch. 


Wed His Ideal Boarding Hoube 


While hunting a boarding house Dr. 
A. D. Shoots met his ideal and wed in 
ten minutes. 

—The Buffalo News. 


for a wife and some- 
thing of that nature 
must have entered his head. Everyone 
who knows Bert speaks well of him. 
Girls—get busy—Heffner (Ore.) Herald 


The Shortcomings of Store Teeth 


Uncle Ike Kant bought a new set of 
store teeth fifteen years ago but has 
never used them. He says they are all 
right to eat with, but he can’t chew 
Granger Twist without spitting them out. 

—The Toronto (Kan.) Republican. 


Graceful of Course 
Miss Edna Glidewell was out wale 


Saturday afternoon. 


—The Thompson (Ga.) Progressive. 
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English 


NOCK a million off your list of 
competitors, throw a crowbar 
into their industrial fly-wheel, 


transfer a fat percentage of their cus- 


tomers to your books, watch their credit 
shrink while their interest rate breaks 
the record for a running high jump! 

Let this sink in. Then, for the love 
of the whole alphabet, go after the busi- 
ness our competitors are losing. 

For many years Germany has kept a 
wide trail warm carrying goods to Eng- 
land; but as England has made this the 
open season for carriers In any way re- 


lated to William Hohenzollern, the fac- 


tories of the Teutons are not getting any 
orders from Great Britain. The fact 
that both English and German factories 
making anything not related to war, 
have practically closed down, would 
have as much to do with the lack of in- 
ternational supply as would feeling at 


this time. But war can’t last half as 

- long as hatred, and as hatred tapers off 
into distrust, dislike, and indifference, a 
generation or two will pass—and what 
. are we going to do? q 


For a good long while after this wa 
has been turned into history you will 


find the feeling in England so strong 


against the Kaiser and his people that 
anything from Prussian blue to German 
silver will be called by other names. 


Germany has done a big bttsiness in 
electrical appliances in England, and 
these things are necessities to life and 


commerce and comfort in a thousand 


directions. We also do a big eléctrical 
, business there, and England does con- 


siderable for itself; but 45,000,000 peo- 


' ple offer a mighty inspiring market, and 


until English plants get under way again, 
after the war, we will practically hold 


the field. And what portion of this 


trade we may hold in times of peace 
depends largely upon ourselves. 

Our machines and machine tools al- 
ready take up much space on the shelves 
and in the show rooms of John Bull; 


and such has also been the case with 


similar German wares. Now \is _our 
chance to crowd over both wavsnot 
so as to give offense to the Made-in- 
England citizen, but just to persuade 
into spaces held by Teuton and Briton 
—to ooze, to grease the skids of desire. 
In other words, to get the proper Eng- 
lish on our good American goods. 
Germany has been our only compet- 
itor in England so far as typewriters are 
concerned, and while ffieir competition 
was never great, yet this war is enlarg- 


ing the field for us in this direction. 
-* These and a thousand other wares all © 


directly related to the actual operation 
of business, will find in England an un- 
usually responsive market after the war. 
The old wail that the Britisher is diffi- 
cult to reach, more so to convince, and 
yet most so to act, is going to lose some 


‘.of its volume. One-of the greatest set- 


backs to the sale of modern devices in 


By AMOS STOTE . 


‘ngland is the stand the citizen of that 
country has been in the habit of taking 
relative to precedence: ‘This war will 
change some of his habits and necessity 
will mar the countenance of precedence. 
Every American manufacturer selling 
or attempting to. sell labor-saving de- 
‘vices to the Britisher has listened to the 
harrowing statement that clerks were 
‘hired to do that work and for genera- 
tons have proven satisfactory. When 
the argument was pressed that the ma- 
chine made possible a reduction in cleri- 


cal hire, the Englishman came back 


with the remark that he did not want 
to reduce his clerical force, since it was 
‘composed of worthy men who had 
scraped along for years on a /pittance. 

* Think you a moment of what the Eng- 
jish employer now must face. The 
ranks of his workmen broken, clerks on 


“the firing line; men, those of them not 


killed, wrested from their routine, will 
fall into new work after the war. It 
‘may not be pleasant to fill dead men’s 
places with modern wares; but the liv- 
‘ing must continue to live and labor. 
Not only: will the Englishmen’s argu- 
ment against reducing the number of 
his employees through the introduction 
of labor-saving machines be taken from 
him, but the breaking up of old ways 
through endeavors to meet abnormal 


conditions will give him a new view. 


‘point, and also he will be more ready 
to accept anything offering an oppor- 
‘tunity to reéstablish his business. 


E NGLAND’S greatest concern just 
now is in matters relating to food, 
and for that reason we may be justified 
in giving this problem a place of promi- 
nence so far as popular conversation 
goes. Most of us have the idea that 
England is so crowded that no one dares 
walk around in the dark for fear of step- 
ping on some one else; and the current 
conception of its food producing ability 
is that the Englishman can eat about 
one meal in five at home and must dine 
in the big international restaurant the 
remainder of the time. 

That idea is about as near right as 
was the East Malaria Manufacturing 
Company’s scheme to make a pot of 
money shipping cures for frost-bite to 
India. 

England’s annual meal check for sta- 
ples amounts to about £400,000,000 (ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000), a right tidy 
sum, but more than one-half.of the sub- 


Sstantials this money buys are raised at 


home. Desert is not included, for the 
country yearly spends about $250,000,- 
000 on tropical produce. 

The Briton may not be keeping his 
shop open nights to meet a heavy de- 
mand for luxuries. On the other hand 
we must not“get the, idea England is 
going broke. Its wealth has been gath- 
ered from all parts of the world and it 
has been accumulating financial strength 


The manufacturers of the Ua 


and resourcefulness for & great many 
years. This war is going to bring the 
various classes into an understanding 
harmony such as the country has not 
known before, and a great commercia} 
growth will follow the conclusion of hos- 


‘tilities. This growth will be hampered 


at first through the demoralizing condi- 
tions of industry and shipping, and for 
that reason anything that we have to 
offer which will facilitates the return to 
commercial aetivity will \be welcome 
ited States 
lead the world in the production of 
wares tending to increase efficiency. 
Our automobile trade will feel this in- 
crease not only in the cheaper cars 
which already have taken the lead in 
their class, but our makers of the higher 
grade product will also find an open 
market. Now, while their production 
is almost at a standstill, we are im: 
proving part and Accessory so’ rapidly 


that not only England but the whole | 


world will find our trimmings and trap- 
pings far in advance of any to be se- 
cured in other markets. | 
England has awakened very gradually 
to the service 6f the commercial car and 
truck, and this is largely due to the fact 
that we, the greatest and best producers 
in this line, have not ‘gone after that 
market with the intelligent persistence 
it. deserves. If our manufacturers will 
enly prepare themselves, study condi- 
tions and business methods, and be. prop- 
erly in the territory before peace con- 
cjusions are able to return Tommy At- 
kins to his native shores, they will find 
a new England in its energy-and deter- 
mination to secure everything whieh will 
facilitate it in recovering from commer- 
cial losses. | 
What does England offer? It would 
be easier to classify what England does 
not offer our manufacturers in the way 
of trade opportunities. I£ we buy the 
German fleet of merchant vessels, as in- 
dications now suggest; these boats would 
almost steer themselves to England, as 
a horse turns towards its stable at meal 


times. During normal conditions our | 


goods reach the Britisher almost as soon 
as do the products from a New England 
factory get tothe dealer on thé Pacific 
Coast; moreover, the haul on the Island 


can never be far, the service is excellent, 


and the cost cofhparatively small. 
One thing which seems to have es- 
caped consideration in connection with 


this war is the broadening effect it will 


have. The Briton is going to get from 


under much of the insular influence. 


which he has heretofore shown. War is 
abnormal, it breaks with routine at 
every turn, it demands quick action and 
snap judgment. The Englishman will 


come out of it more patriotic than ever; 


but he will come with new initiative and 
a new view concerning other countries. 
England needs our trade—and we 


need England. 
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lege” is no new phrase with us. 
We have heard it said so often 
that we forget how hard it is to earn 
one’s way through four years that seem 
specially designed to make the achieve- 


Vue his way through col- 


ment profitless. Sometimes the serving in 


college dining halls and the feeding of 
furnaces and pounding of typewriters 
does not take all the energy out of one, 
but more often the game is not worth 
the burning the candle gets at both its 
ends: one’s best energy is spent earning 
ridiculously small sums, and little enough 
is left for creative study and the main 
business of mixing with one’s fellows. 
Now here is a college where every- 
body works—a frank blending of the 
Academic Groves and the School of 
Hard Knocks. Instead of working his 
head off and having time for little else, 
the boy—or the girl, for that matter— 
ears good money by three hours’ work 
each day with his hands. And he re- 
ceives good value for his money. | | 
Park College is really a codperative 
community. Every one works for the 
common good, and all share and share 
alike. Part of the community earnings 
go for food and clothing and housing, 
and part to pay the professors. But 
the analogy limps when it comes to gov- 
ernment. Unlike the universities of the 
middle ages, where the students hired 
the professors, and sent them packing 
i they failed to suit, these community 
workers do not govern but are governed. 
Of course the first concern of a self 
contained. community is to produce 
enough food for its members; and Park 
College does produce enough and to 
spare, the surplus bringing good prices 
m the Kansas City markets. Most of 
the boys, then, spend their three hours 
a day working on the thousand acre 
farm. Potatoes and tomatoes and beans 
ire the more humdrum product of their 
labors. There are many acres of or- 
thard. Indeed, the only fruits lacking 
‘re those which do not grow in Mis- 
‘ourl; and the final seal of self sufficiency 
8 set by the conspicuous absence from 
the college tables of dried prunes, , that 
‘ustomary staple of institutional life: 
A canning factory is maintained by 
students, where surplus crops from 
the orchard are made ready for the 
market. ‘There is pasture land for the 


college herd of prize dairy cows, which 
supply sufficient fresh milk and butter 
and still leave enough over to swell the 
community earnings. Along the low- 
lands of the Missouri River are the col- 
lege corn and alfalfa fields, which feed 
the horses and mules (born and bred in 
this particular briar patch) used for 
farming and team work. - And ‘the last 
word in practicality on this college farm 
is an annual drove of hogs to consume 
surplus products and increase profits. 

While the farm takes the three hours’ 
work of most of the boys—an ice plant, 
a central heating plant, a laundry, a 
printing shop, arid many other activi- 
ties, leave plenty of other work to be 
done. But’the really interesting thing 
about Park College is the way its stu- 
dents built it up from a small beginning 
literally with their own hands. 


Park College began in 1875. Col. 


George S. Park, veteran of the Mexican | 


War, fiery abolitionist editor and agita- 
tor, and deadly foe of the border ruf- 
fians, had dreamed of a great city at or 
near the point where the Missouri River 
turns east from Kansas. 
township of land and called it Parkville. 
But his foresight. failed by nine miles, 
for Kansas City lies that much to the 
south and across the river. 
1875 he had plenty of land. . Dr. John 
A. McAfee needed land for the college 
he was carrying around in his head. Col. 
Park furnished an old stone hotel ‘and 


a garden patch, and agreed to deed these ° 


and eighty acres if the experiment, after 
five years, seemed to have succeeded. 
From the old stone hotel and the gar- 
den patch the college grew. The idea 
from the start was that the students 
should live and work together, | | 
sharing alike work and food 
and tuition, the three prime 
requisites of the scheme. There 
was always plenty of work 
and tuition, though often: the 
food for weeks at a time was 
corn bread and molasses; but 
the original endowment was 
earned, and. since -increased, 
until now the total assets are 
more than a million dollars. 
The old stone hotel and the 
garden patch were soon out- 
grown. And then the beauty 
of the codperative idea came 


toking Through School 


By KARL DAVIS ROBINSON 


He bought a . 


And so 


One way of: putting in three hours a day 


A successful experi- 
ment in Missouri 
where the School of 
Hard Knocks has 


been made into Park 


College 


out. For in the forty odd years that 
have produced Park College, the ‘stu- 
dents! have built their own college halls 
and dormitories with rock quarried and 
hewn} by their own hands, with brick 


‘ they themselves moulded and burned, 


with lumber cut from the college pre- 
serves and planed in the college sawmill, 
with plaster.and mortar made from the 
limestone rocks of their own hills and 
burned in their own kilns. 

These various labors meet réal needs, 
and were not devised merely to set a 
stern) discipline. The rugged disciplin- 
ary value of all this hard work is ap- 
parent enough, but it comes from set- 
ting tthe right person to do the work 
that needs to be done. There are no 
trades taught. Thus, the senior and the 
freshinan~who do all the college plumb- 
ing are ‘on/that particular job because 
they had\ exp@rienced some practical 
plumbing be “an they came to college. 
And ‘the present pleasing symmetry of 

| the campus is due 
iar to a Japanese stu- 


‘dent who was 
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given during his four years’ residence a ulty, trustees, and alumni, would view And with this stern discipline there 
free hand in working out his. oriental with alarm any year that showed less has been in the past an air of intense! 
ideas of landscape gardening. than one-fourth of the graduating class individualistic religion surrounding the 


There is no rah-rah college spirit here. not engaged to atiother one-fourth, with place, due to the character of the early 
Social life has grown up in keeping the disengaged hdlf showing a marked founders and the subsequent trustees inl 
with the stern necessities of the place. tendency to raise the average. teachers. Chapel attendance wag to. 
The central idea of this college life is a This was one of the first coeducational quired, and bible Courses were compul-h 
sory. Most of the young men gravitatedp 
into the ministry. But persistent efforts). 
are no-longer made to make minister} 
out of all of them. 


Now the work these boys and gir; 

are doing may be tremendously sye. 
gestive to the men who run and endoy 
‘our colleges, to ambitious boys and girl 
who haven’t any money, and to parents 
with overgrown children who need ty 
have the childishness knocked out of 
them; but to me there is something 
more significant and fundamental be. 
low the surface. 

Just now, in the midst of this Euro- 
pean war, people are too horrified, at 
least we whe. are looking on are too hor- 
rified, to talk much about the discip. 


Cutting threads on a sewer pipe 


many numbered family, with the girls 
in the role of housekeeper. There are 
“ three dormitories for the men, and five 
homes for the girls. In each of the 
girls’ homes both.men and girls meet at 
a common table and share meals pre- 
pared and served by the girls from food 
raised by the men. And to point and 
direct all of this training (which, despite i cs : 
the denial of the college authorities’that 


\ 
The gir’s are trained in cooking, market- 
ing, house planning and management. 
and the care of babies 


linary value of war in cultivating the 
manly virtues. But such talk has flour 
ished, and it will flourish again. Which 
‘leads to William James on “The Mora 
Equivalent of War”. He there points oul 
that the hard work of the world is ; 
finer discipline than war. And it seem 
shameful to him that “some of us have 
nothing but campaigning, and other 
nothing but unmanly ease”. To distrib 
ute the campaigning and train men wht 
‘shall know how to take advantage of wel 
earned ease, he suggests that there be’ 
conscription of.the whole youthful por 
ulation to form for a certain numbt 
' of years a part of the army against Nx 
These boys get up at four o'clock in the morning to milk and scrub out the barn ture.” This army would do the difficult 
| | and disagreeable and dangerous and 

trades are taught, is really appren- colleges in the United States. Its central work of the world, and after its term® 
ticeship to that trade most commonly idea of a many membered family:seems service there would be within 1t mt 
: practiced by women) geach girl is re- to have precluded the friction and snob- prevalent poverty of the manly virtues. 
; quired to take a coyrse in domestic bery found in some other places where Now this plan of Wilham James, 
science, with special stress on cooking, men and girls study together. Indeed, the which men may try some day wae! 
fe. | marketing, house planning and manage- whole tone of its college life is healthy they get tired of fighting each other, was 


ment, and the care of babies. | and free from artificiality, and this de- being worked out successfully on 4 genet 
This last item is of quite practical spite what may seem liké a too severe scale at Park College long 
~) importance, for it is said that the fac- insistence on discipline. liam James proposed it. 
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_ this bureau, requiring legal as well 


Two Busy Bureaus 


“NE of the ‘busiest bureaus of the - 


Government since the beginning 

of the European war has been 
the Consulate Bureau of the State De- 
partment,. upon which fell the main 
burden of looking after the interests of 
American citizens abroad. The Direc- 
tor of the Consular Service is Wilbur F. 
Carr, a modest and highly efficient man, 
with long experience in the service. The 
work of locating Americans abroad 
through the consular agencies and of dis- 
tributing the $2,000,000 deposited for 
them by friends at home, and the dis- 
bursement of the $2,500,000 appropri- 
ated by Congress, fell largely upon this 
bureau. In*the month of August alone 
cablegrams to the cost of $300,000 were 
sent to Europe,. while letters and tele- 
grams from inquiring friends poured 
into the bureau, to say nothing of the 


telephone messages from Congressmen > 


te whom their constituents had written 
asking for governmental interference. 
Dealing with native American citizens 
has been a comparatively easy task, 
however. 7 | 
The Bureau of Citizenship, on the 


_ other hand, has had to deal with the 


more difficult question of protecting 
naturalized Americans and of determin- 


- ing who were eligible td American citi- 
_ wnship. Richard W. Flournoy has been 


for several years the efficient chief of 


administrative ability in its head. The 
Bureau issues annualiy some 25,000 
passports, and this year there were more 
than usual. We have treaties of natur- 
alization with Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium and the German 
States, among the belligerent nations, 
but none with France or Russia. Even 
in the first-named countries it may be 
held that a naturalized citizen of the 
United States may be punished, upon 
his return, for crimes committed before 
Immigration, including evasion of mili- 
tary service. Thus the conflict of juris- 
diction is frequent enough in times of 
peace, and the difficulty has been en- 


_ hanced by the call for men in the war- 


mg nations. A naturalized citizen of 
the United States residing two years in 
the country of his origin or five years in 
any other, foreign state.is presumed to 
have renounced his American citizen- 
ship, 2 presumption which may be over- 
come by furnishing proper: evidence of 
ones intention to remain an American 
citizen. But many pitiful appeals have 

en received at the Bureau of Citizen- 
ship from citizens or residents in Amer- 
lea, asking whether the call for reservists 
had to be éobeyed by naturalized citi- 
zens or those intending to become citi- 
zen. Circulars have been issued show- 
Ing the rights of American citizens, one 


‘in particular . declaring that the United ~ 


States is not a party to any treaty un- 
der which persons of foreign origin re- 
siding in the United States may be 
forced to ent®r military’ service in their 
native lands. 

_ These two bureaus of the Govern- 


‘ment, of which the public seldom hears, 


have been working day ,and night since 
hostilities commenced in Europe. 


Washington Honors Washington 


McGREGOR 


| HE Washington Monument contains. 


in its huge mass building stones — 


from every state, the last state to con- 
tribute being the State of Washington. 
There were addresses by the Senators 
and Representatives from the state, and 
Governor Lister appointed Secretary 
Lane, formerly a citizen of Washington, 
to take his place in the ceremonies. As 
usual, Secretary Lane said something 
worth recording and remembering: 

_ This monument is the most impressive 
structure ever erected by a Nation as a 
tribute to one of its. own people. It is 
more than that, it is a national pledge. 
It is the upraised arm of the. Nation 


swearing an allegiance as lasting as stone 
itself to those principles, those ideals, 


those emotions, all those mysterious things . 


which go to make up what we call de-— 


mocracy. 
_ An original idea of the Monument, 
that! The upraised arm. of the nation 


swearing allegiance to democracy. 


Well-Merited Castigation 


SENATOR REED got his just deserts 
~ when Senator Walsh took him: in 
hand the other day for his attack upon 
the Administration and his Democratic 
colleagues in the matter of the anti- 
trust bill. Said Senator Walsh: 


On last Friday the Senator from Kan- 
sas declared in stentorian tones that the 
present administration had fallen more 
servilely under the domination of Wall 
Street than any that has guided the des- 
tinies of the nation, for twenty five years. 
But neither the erass outbreak of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas nor the more euphemis- 
tic utterances of the Senator from Minne- 
sota will go so far to leave that impres- 
sion on the public mind as the speech of 
the Senator from Missouri. Whatever 
effect may be. produced upon minds con- 
trolled by declamation, I am not appre- 
hensive that any considerable body of the 
reflecting public will be influenced in their 
estimate of the present head of the Nation 
or of the record of the party now respon- 
sible for the conduct of its affairs, by any 
general objurgation. | 


_ Reed writhed and twisted and denied 
the charges madé,but again “acted with 
the Republicans” by voting against the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Bill. Yet while he 
was assailing it for its want of teeth 
and Bristow was denouncing the Ad- 
ministration as having surrendered to 


Wall Street, Weeks was opposing the 


bill as too, drastic, especially on account 
‘of its control of the Shoe Machinery 
Trust, Banker Reynolds of Chicago was 
telegraphing opposition to the prohibi- 
tion of interlocking bank directorates, 
and Mann in the House was appealing 
for freedom for Big Business, threat- 
ened by the Anti-Trust Bill. Twenty 
two Republicans voted for it, however. 
_Reed: did all he could to reélect 
Gallinger to the Senate. He twice 
made a/ public attack from the floor of 
the ‘Senate upon Raymond Stevens, a 
member of the House and the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate from 
New Hampshire. Of course he pre- 


ferred seeing Gallinger returned to Stev- 


ens elected. But a little prudence in 
party disloyalty is sometimes advisable. 


Touching Bottom 


QENATOR CLAPP was speaking on 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Bill, 
asked a question: 


- Senator Bristow: Since the Senator from 
Ainnesota asks what the Senator from 
Cansas believes, he will state, by the Sen- 
tor’s permission, that he thinks the Presi- 
ent knows all about: this conference re- 
oft, just what it contains and what it - 
loes not, and the President wants to have 
| passed because it does just what it does, 
hat he now is not in favor of enacting 
into law the things that he advocated in - 
the “New Freedom”; in other words, that 
he has surrendered his administration to 


' the sinister influences in this Republic and 


from now on there will not be and has 
not been for half a century an administra- 
tion so abjectly’ subservient to the Wall 
Street influences as the present one. 


A thin, acrid man, Bristow. - His 
course in the Senate is almost run, thus 
adding to a natural suspicion of motives 
and intolerance of differences, bitter dis- 
appointment at his defeat for renomina- 


tion. Also he knows that by pursuing 


a different course he might have been 
reélected. All his record, up to this ses- 
sion, indicated his affiliation with the 
Progressive Party: But in opposing 
every progressive measure of this Ad- 
ministration, he found himself lining up 
with Gallinger, Smoot, Brandegee, and 
the rest, and parting with La Follette 
and even Cummins. ‘He might have had 
the Progressive nomination in Kansas. 
and have been a contender against 
the stand-pat Republicans, represented 
by Curtis. But he was afraid that the 
Republican organization was stronger 


than the Progressive, so cast in his lot 


with it, and Curtis defeated him for the 
riomination. So he stands today, re- 
jected by two parties and heaping up his 
abuse upon the President. Some future 
historian will note this fly embalmed in 
the Congressional Record and will won- 
der what manner of people the Kansans 
were to send a man like Bristow to the 

Senate. 
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NE of the peculiarities of the pres- 
ent season is the tendency toward 
the “spread”’ plays. They are a re-, 

suscitation of the long passing of the 

early eighties, which in itself was the 

Genesis of the modern spread play. It 

seems to be necessary under the present 

rules to use these plays not alone for 
their inherent worth, but also for their 
menace. 

Harvard ‘and Princeton have done it 
already, and it begins to look as if Yale 
had outdone both. The. passing game 
has been quite frankly taken from Can- 
ada—especially, for some reason, from 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
seem that American coaches were able 
-to appreciate the value of the passing 


game. 
No doubt the passing game will be 
extremely important this 


year, but the “spread” plays 
can be developed much fur- 
ther than they have been,. 
and can be met by a much 
more serious defence than has 
up to the moment appeared 
in the field. It is rather hard 
to tell whether the so-called | 
spread plays originated in the 
West or in the. East. If, Ff 
perchance, they are of Western inven-| 
tion, so much credit must be accorded 
te Western football. 

If, on the contrary, they are only a 
development of fundamental Eastern* 
football, it will be extremely difficult to 
tell exactly where they belong. These 
“spread” plays will be used by Notre 
Dame and by Michigan in the course 
of their ambitious tour of the East, and 
they will be -very much worth while 
meeting. 

It is peculiar to the “old timers” in 
Eastern football, and not infrequently 
to “up-to-date” football. men, to mis- 
understand the kicking game. For that 
reason, above all others, it is worth 
while to throw at them the various 
“spread” formations. Nine times out of 


ten these plays are made from the cus- 
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It would begin 


-GAINING FROM THE “SPLIT” LINE 
Harvard puzzled by the novel type of play that has made Tufts in rece 


3 


By HERBERT REED 


tomary kick formation, and regardless 
of that the defence is pulled out of po- 
sition to a certain—or perhaps uncer- 
tain—extent. The “spread” plays in- 
clude, of course, the forward pass, and 
all the other passes known to the game. 
Not necessarily are these: passes under- 
stood thoroughly by the American pre- 
ponents of the game. It will be inter- 
esting to see just how far the borrowed 
game and the game as we understand it, 
can be linked. Ideal football would 


seem to be a product of the linking of 


the two. - 


In handling the “spread” game one. 


naturally drifts into a study of forma-: 
tions. That shown ia the accompany- 
ing diagram is perhaps the most danger- 
ous on an Eastern field. It has been 


used successfully. A successful defence 


/ 


~ 


is 

Ho &- 


has been placed against it, but if the 
men who are arranged in accordance 
with this program do their work faith- 


fully, it should be difficult indeed to . 


stop. 

We have in this formation the best 
protection of the forward pass, and an 
opportunity for almost every other run 
in the game. | 

It was by a complete understanding 
of fundamental and defensive methods, 
supplemented by a rather savage form 


_of attack, that Harvard was able to de- 


feat so cleverly coached, so able, and so 
versatile an eleven as Tufts. It seems 
curious to the uninitiated how the Crim- 
son rises to an emergency. I doubt 
seriously if Harvard is without the 
added offensive effectiveness of “split 
plays” and “spread plays”. Moreover, 


, 


nt years the “terror of New England” 


I doubt if the genius who presides over: 


the Harvard destinies has lapsed in re- 
cent years. I doubt, too, if his assist- 
ants have lapsed. If none of them have, 
it means only one thing: that. Harvard 
football is itself this year as it has been 
in the past. 
Harvard probably will not use the 
“spread” plays, and almost solely for 


‘the reason that they probably do not 


need to. It is difficult to argue, on the 
other hand, that these plays are not 
thoroughly understood by Cambridge. 


e led 


With the rearrangement of 


backfield, one would natur 


to believe that the so-called open game. 


would be paramount. It does not neces- 
sarily follow. It may be that Harvard 
will eschew the “spread” plays and ad- 


here to the generalship and execution 


that has: been successful 
in the last few years. 


The entire matter would 


seem to be largely in the 


a hands of Haughton and his 
IS assistants. 


In the South as in the West, 
the “spread” plays have been 
particularly effective, but in 
the South and West I think 
that defence has been slurred. 

I am inclined to think that the East- 
ern defence in the one case, and the 
Northern in the other, will nine times 
out of ten nullify an attack from which 
in its conception we in the North, and 
we in the East, might profitably borrow 
something. 

This year more than ever the “spread” 
play will be seen in the East, I think. 
It may be called by some other name 
by Yale, Princeton, and Harvard, and all 
others who ‘use it. It already has been 
well used by Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and by Bucknell., Certain of its 
principles have been—Shall we say 
“stolen” ?—by coaches hard pressed 
their big games. 

The “spread” attack is good—no 


‘doubt about it. The “spread” defence 


has yet to be proved. 
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Training -for 
Business 


Conquests 
By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


which while not unexpected is at 

the same time surprising to those 
who have given the subject no thought, 
has been the great increase in study. 
The young men of this country probably 
do not realize what opportunities they 
possess for increasing their power 
~ through knowledge. Yet the increase in 
the number of those who are raising 
their status in the busineSs world is in- 
deed a challenge to the indifferent. 

Books will not make a good salesman 
or even a good manager. But experi- 
ence is every day proving that syste- 
matic, intelligent study will go a long 
way to keep young men out of the rut. 
And keeping out of that easy place is 
the first step toward attaining a posi- 
tion of responsibility in the financial and 
business world. 

The president of the largest bank in 
the United States accomplished his:tran- 
sit from a job of no importance and of 
the routine type to a career of Finance, 
with a very large F, by the most pains- 
taking and persistent study. of . princi- 
ples. Mr. Vanderlip has never lost his 
interest in financial and business study, 
being today not only the trustee of at 
least one university with a department 


()* result of the European war 


of commerce but a member of the ad-. 


visory council of a correspondence 
school in business subjects. 

Now it is obvious to anyone who has 
talked with this particular banker that 
he would not have attained his present 
eminence merely by study if there had 
not been powerful qualities in his char- 
acter. The writer is acquainted with 
any number of brilliant students of finan- 
cal and business subjects who will never 
draw large salaries or direct the aff 
of mighty corporations. But on a 
other hand I am firmly convinced there 
are many clerks with natural abilities as 
great as those of their employers who 
wil never get out of the rut simply 
because they will never be educated 
enough to get a 1d ome view of their life 
wor 


Asa combined of the increased 


complexity of business, the need for 


greater efficiency as the natural re- 
sources of this rich country become less 
| lavish, and the lack of training, there is 
4 great dearth of men capable of ad- 
vance to the higher positions. Almost a 
dead line has been drawn between cleri- 
tal positions ‘and those demanding ex- 
ecutive, ability. Everywhere you find 
the talk, backed up by facts, that high 
positions are open if only there can be 
found the necessary men of capacity. 
A young insurance man, taking a 
mall general agency for a small Eastern 
- ompany, has in two years made it the 
largest agency in the Northwest: not be- 
cause of ey ability as a sales- 


_ different things. 


How. the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Original ‘Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
187 To-day. 


| Early Typical 
Exchange Exchange | 


If City Wires a 800 


Were Carried _ im Underground 
Overhead & Cable 


Here is a big foe in the telephone ; progress of this country: 


Hand in hand with inventions 
an developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come- operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost./ 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- . 
sider a few examples: : 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 7 


Time was when.a 
required a room fall of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
armns—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the’ familiar 
improvements. ey have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting i in the largest 
economies and putting the tele 
phone within everyone’s reach, are 
too technical to describe here 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


| This! progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 


oe the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 


tionate to the population, as in o Europe. 


One Policy 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED 


ANIES 


Universal Service 


making a careful study of every ele- 
ment and influence that enters into gen- 
eral agency development. The same 
story can be duplicated in many other 
lines. | 

“But”, says the average youth, “I do 
not want to read about a whole lot of 
I only want to special- 
ize along my particular line, and no 
book or university can. teach me more 
than I already know on that subject.” 

It is this fundamental. and fatal error 
i most requires correcting. The 
successful business executives are rarely 
those who have been extreme’ specialists. 

hey have been all around men, and one 

f the chief factors which goes to make 
all around men is at least a command 
of the principles of business science as 
a whole. No subject stands alone. The 
expert accountant is well paid, but a 
man who sees a business only from the 
accounting end never becomes its presi- 
dent. 

| | College education has hela many 

| 


? 


One System 


ian, but because for years he has been 


young men in business, but more because — 
of the general self-confidence it has given 
them, together with the social connec- 
tions and “pull” than because of any 
special training. The colleges . them- 
selves have become well aware of this 
lack and have set about to correct it. 
Beginning in 1881, when Joseph Whar- 
ton, the steel manufacturer, gave 
$200,000 to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the Wharton School of Finance,. 
there ‘have developed something like 
thirty schools of business science 
throughout the land attached to the 
great universities. Among the large, 
well known universities, Yale and Prince- 
ton are the chief of those few which 
have hung back, resisting the onrush of 
practical affairs. 
plunged in to a greater extent perhaps 
than even the Western universities, it 
is difficult to see how its competitors 
can long remain aloof from the real 
world about them. 

The opportunities which lie before 
the young man today are by no means _ 


But as Harvard has . - 
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limited to those who can give up sev- 
eral years to residence study. If that 
were the case I would -not. write ‘this 
article, In almost every large city that 
boasts a university there is a night 
school of commerce, accounts, finance 
and business administration. New York 
City boasts two such great schools and 
before long may have three. Columbia 
University gives many courses, and 
New York University gives even more, 
having no less than 2400 students in this 
department. 

No college degrees is needed in these 
workshops of knowledge, only a willing- 
riess to listen and read. There are sim- 
ilar schools in Philadelphia, Boston (al- 
though Harvard is more strict about re- 
quiring a college degree), Chicago, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Cuincin- 
nati, and other cities. Among the uni- 
versities with such schools are those of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Dartmouth, 
Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Northwestern, Denver, Wash- 
ington & Lee, Illinois, Dakota, Wesleyan, 
and California. 

There is absolutely no excuse for any 


young man not to make himself master 


of the principles of business science. If 
he cannot even attend the night schools 
of the great universities there are other 
means of attaining the same ends al- 


most if not quite as good. There is an 


advantage in joining a university night 
school, or even. a correspondence course, 
because of the connection which it 
gives one with @ great institution—a 
connection of vital interest throughout 


~ 


Going 


~ 
; 
~ 
~ 


i 


d 


4 
OU. 


25 | ESERVE your hotel accommodations 
eer: and know the character, and style of 

~ . the hotel you are going to visit before you 
start. We can tell you if there is a golf 
course connected with the hotel, etc., etc. 


he Town and Country 


Hotel 4 Tavern Bureau 


have this information carefully and accurately com- 
piled. Advise us where you want to go and we will send 


life. Possibly the gilded youth who by 
force of private tutors succeeds after 
four or five years in getitng an A. B. by 
a score of 50 per cent may not at first 
regard the clerk who attended the night 
classes in commerce in the same insti- 
tution as a fellow alumnus. But values 
change with the years. 

Several of the greatest universities, 
notably Chicago and Wisconsin, have 


‘developed their correspondence courses 


to a high degree. There are several 
others, but these two may be taken as 
typical. Let any young man who can- 
not even attend the night schools of a 
university send for the bulletins on cor- 
respondence study of business sciences 
issued by the University of Wisconsin. 
The whole field of business is covered 
thoroughly and in detail. Then there 
are several private correspondence 
schools that give similar courses. Every- 
one has heard of certain schools that 
confine themselves to mechanical edu- 
cation, bookkeeping, stenography and 
so on. There is, however, at least one 
highly successful private school which 
covers the same ground as the universi- 
ties, with possibly greater emphasis on 
the practical business side than even 
such an up-to-date institution as Wis- 
consin. | 

Bank clerks can always better their 
knowledge by attending the lectures of 
their local chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. Many bond and 
brokerage houses furnish lectures for 
their employées. Many large corpora- 


tions, especially the railroads and the 


gas and electric companies, are ™ain- 


you information regarding the hotel. The servicg is gratis 

The New York booking office for the Hamilton Hotel, ” 

Bermuda; Pinehurst Hotels, Pinehurst, N. C.; The 
Partridge Inn, Augusta, Ga., etc., ‘etc. 


389 FIFTH AVENUE 


~NEW YORK 


taining schools for employees. But of | 


course such advantages are only for ep. | 


ployees of particular companies. Jp 


several of the cities the Young Mep’s | 


Christian Association affords valuable 
courses in many subjects. These are 
perhaps usually cheaper than the ypj- 
versity or correspondence courses, but 
possibly less ambitious and exhaustive. 

Now is the time, young man, to look 
around and see which of these facilities 
are best for your needs. If you are oy 
of a job and have a little money, perhaps 
you can invest it to better advantage jp 


- a good course of business study than ip 


rushing frantically around for a’ poor 
job. If you are not sure whether yoy 
ean- keep your position or whether yoy 


will be promoted when the time comes 


clinch the matter by being able to take 
any promotion that offers itself. Many 
young men are given a trial and fail to 
measure up to higher requirements, 
Make yourself so familiar with the prin- 
ciples not only of your own business, 
but of business in general, that all such 


_ danger is eliminated. 
When everything is moving smoothly 


in times of prosperity men are lazy and 
put off working for their improvement. 
But the war has made men serious 
minded. They are thinking’ harder and 
thousands of them have seized this op- 


portunity to do what they know they — 


should have done long ago. - Are you one 
of them? 

‘The war has hit many business enter- 
prises. But it has opened up new chan- 
nels. The country must adapt itself 
quickly to changed conditions, and indi- 
viduals must know enough to be ready 
for the new opportunities which are 


sure to present themselves. 


What to Study 


N° doubt there are willing young men 
who haven’t enough money to take 
even a correspondence course. Well then, 


go to the nearest library and duplicate . 


the work as nearly as you can. You prob- 
ably cannot weld it together as logically, 
but the subject matter is nearly all 
available, and two nights a week of 


.study for two years will familiarize any- — 


one with the essentials. Tell your libra- 
rian what you are trying to do and you 
will be sure to get help in selecting 
books. | | 
Economics is the core, the heart, of 
the whole scheme of study. This may 
sound theoretical, but: it isn’t. It 3 
fundamental. If you have never been 
to college it is essential to read a text 
book on economics. If you have been 


to college and went through your classes: 


listlessly or too boyishly, it is time 


to study the subject over again. There 


are dozens of well known books on the 
subject. 

After reading a book on economics oF 
after completing the entire course, It 8 
well to read a short work on commercia 
law. This subject binds the whole field 
of business science together. ‘There are 
any number of text books which the 
layman can urfiderstand. - 

Having surveyed these two general 
fields, the student may then apply him- 
self more directly to the work in hand. 
There are three grand divisions to be 
covered, probably in this order: 

1. Commerce and Industry, or €* 
pressed in rather less academic phrase- 
ology and emphasizing a different phase 


wr 
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But of | 
for em. | 


In 


of corporations, and other business 


ese are | forms, management, including efficiency 


he unj. |) systems and the conduct of particular 
industries, business statistics, salesman- 
ship, credits, transportation, advertis- 


jng, correspondence, and possibly’ busi- 


‘aluable 
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of the same idea, Production and Mar- 


keting. 

9. Accounting. 

9 Finance. . 

Under 1 come such subjects as or- 
‘ation of business, with study 


ness psychology. Under 3 come cor- 


poration finance, money and banking, 


foreign exchange, in ents, real estate 
and insurance. On al.the subjects men- 
tioned’ as well as ont accounting there 
are many excellent books which are 
ejear and adapted to the beginner, as 
well as more advanced treatises. 

A systematic pursuit of these sub- 
ects, roughly in the order named, -will 
give a business man just as much prep- 
vation for his work as the lawyer, doc- 
tor or engineer receives in_ technical 
school. A man-usually goes into busi- 
ness with only such knowledge as he has 


picked up hit or miss. Hence a large 


percentage of men fail, a small percent- 


age manage to exist with no real suc- 
cess, constantly mowed down under the 
burden of ignorance, or rule of thumb 
methods, while a still smaller percentage 
succeed. | 

A man who studies business systemat- 
ically for two or three years. will have 
just as much preparation for his work 
as most men’have for a profession. Cer- 
tainly the successful doctor or lawyer 
will bear out this statement, for he 
knows that. while technical education 
affords a sound entry, it is only the be- 
ginning. 


FUINALLY let it be said that this arti- 

| cle is not based on theory. It is 
prompted by exact knowledge. Anyone 
who will study the personal statistics of 
graduates gathered by the schools of 
commerce will be.convinced that, such 
education is practicalyin the most mer- 
cenary sense of the word. Moreover I 
haye personally come in contact with 
many eranest students of business and 
financial courses‘and am morally: certain 
they have moved ahead much faster in 
the world, all other factors being equal, 
than young men who had not so studied. 


| A 


Bodies Fall? 


By KINERTIA 


CCORDING to the theory of vor- 


tex motion.in an elastic fluid me- 
dium (treated last week) as 
Bernoulli, and more or less believed in by 
Bernouli, and more or less believed in by 
many other great scientists up to the 
present day, the celestial bodies are lit- 
erally floating in a fluid medium, and 
ther motions are governed by the mo- 
tion of the medium itself. scl 
But in this theory, as in Newton’s, 
there are many miraculous conditions 
and occult forces to be taken for granted 
;without any proof of their existence; 
and for that reason we have no right 
0 be skeptical of their existence, unless 
t can be proven that the phenomena 
nvolved can be explained by means of 
causes and laws well known in the me- 
chanical world. 
In discussing the subject of Gravi- 
tation and the fall of bodies from a 
walitative point of view, it more prop- 
tly falls under the head of abstract 


dyamics’ than that of astronomical 


dynamics, 

Astronomical dynamics is only a spe- 
ul application of the general laws of. 
namics; and if we can establish the 
acts universally by the science of dyna- 
cs, then the applicatien to the special 
letions ef astronomical bodies will fol- 
Wasa matter of course. 

Therefore in this discussion on the 
‘wg and principles of motion, bearing 
1 gravitation and the fall of bodies, I 
‘et for the mathematical proof of my 
utements to the Newtonian authori-; 
®, and the encyclopedias, as well as! 
Wiko’s Dialogues (pages 153-249), al- 
&iy \mentioned. Referring the reader 
tablished facts by these authors 
Fs me from giving lengthened dem- 
“vahions which can be found in these 


any one who wishes to give: 


the subject a serious study, and who are 
more anxious to know the truth about 
the nature, causes and principles of the 
phenomena rather than its laws. One 
may want’ to know what is the real 
cause of the apparent fall of bodies 
without any desire to know the rates at 
which they fall, just as one may wish to 
know the cause of the apparent diurnal 
motion of the sun round the earth, with- 
out being troubled with the rate, con- 
figuration, and variation of that motion. 

The “Science of Dynamics and Me- 
chanics is conveniently divided into Kin- 
etics, Energetics, and Statics. 

Kinetics deals with moving forces, as 
in momentum. | 

Energetics deals with Power, Work, 


and Energy. 


Statics deals with Equilibrating Forces, 
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Latent Forces, Attraction (sometimes . 


ealled the and 
Weight. 

These all deal with physical .phenom- 
ena, and their qualities and principles 
are all physical. But there is another 
important brameh of the Science of Mo- 
tion, whose qualities are metaphysical. 
This is Kinematics. 7 

In discussing the qualities of weight 
and gravity, we have to use the princi- 
ples of dynamics; but in dealing with 
pure motion, its configurations, and fall- 
ing bodies, the metaphysical principles 
of kinematical geometry have to be used. 

Kinematics is a branch of the science 
of pure geometrical motion. 

It simplifies the argument greatly to 
be able to separate. the metaphysical 
qualities of ‘motion from the physical 
qualities of momenta. I had intended 
to familiarize the non-professional reader 
with the various principles and phe- 
nomena of curvilinear motion and gy- 
ration, but owing to the necessity of 


gravity potential), 


| 2000 Power Ave. 


BRANCHES: 


| Get This 
Free Book 
On Garage Heating 


i] Sumes a mea- 


‘THIS instructive book- 
Jet, ‘‘Scientific Gar- 
age Heating,’ is free. 
Write for it today and 
learn what one hundred 
heating experts have done 
in solving this important 
problem. _ | 


The Scientific 
Safety Garage 


Heater 


The only heater built 


for garage use that is list- 


ed_as a Safe device by the 
world’s fire insurance au- 
thorities. Built on the 
miner’s lamp principle, 
gasoline fumes @ 

cannot ignite or 
explode. 
Thousands 
in use every= 
where. Con- 


gre amount 
of either ar- 
tificial or 
natural gas. 
Simple to in- 
stall and will 
last. a life 
time. Built 
in three 
sizes. The 
No. 700 
(smallest 
size) price, 
freight pre-f 
paid, $25.00, 
will heat a 
two-ma-¢ 
ehine gar-" 
age from freezing to 60 degrees in a 
short time. | 


Limited 15 Day Free Trial 
For a limited time we are offering 
the heater on’ 15 Days Free Trial. 
Set it up and if it is in any way un- 
satisfactory return at our expense. 

If yeur dealer does not sell the 


Scientific Safety Garage Heater, 
write today for free instructive 
booklet, “Scientific Garage Heat- 


ing.” It contains a message for you. 


The Scientific Heater Co. 


Factory and Executive Offices 

Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Minneapolis, Louis- 
ville, Hamilton, Ont., Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Dealers, write for special proposition. Some 
good territory still open. 
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OF concept 
by some quality, when it is either chang. 
ing its position in space, or when it 4 
pears to be changing its position Telativd. 
to another quality or entity. 
Motion, as a quality, distinguishaby, 
by the mind, is always absolute, becaus} 
qualities are never relative in their pa} 
ture. 
the rate of motion, called speed 
or velocity, being a quantity, may hf 
relative. 
I differ from Spencer, Bergson, ay; } 
many other great philosophers, on hj 
point of the relativity of motion. 
The fact that a body moves relatiy, 
to another body, does not make the m, 
tion relative motion. It only makes the 
rate of motion between the bodies rel). 


having the argument condensed, I must discussion about yfalling bodies should the mind either sensibly, 
refer to the text. books. revolve. 
| In Kinematics, we analyze and dis- - 7 
¥: cuss the motion of points, lines, surfaces, 
and volumes, instead of particles of 
matter or physical bodies. And falling 
bodies have the qualities of their pure 
" | motion analyzed, instead of their mo- 
mentum or energy. 

In a previous article it was mentioned 
that. all the qualities or entities in the 
Universe which we can ‘possibly know 
can be classified under three great di- 
“ visions: the Metaphysical, the Physical, 

and the Psychical. . Consequently, if 
pure motion is neither physical nor 
psychical, it must be metaphysical; and 
as the fall of bodies is a case of’ pure 
motion, it naturally comes undef this 


Figure 1 


2r=1 mile= diameter of A. 


-head for treatment. > 


Motion a Metaphysical Quality 


V=18 miles per second. 

m=mass of particle P. 
g—32—acceleration of gravity. 
m. 

The tendency of P is along PP’, but 


tive; because the relationship is one o; 
measurement, not ‘of perception. If 
motion in its nature was relative (as 
these philosophers say), then I ¢qy)j 


the acceleration of the ball towards the 
centre o forces P’ to P; and so produces 
weight—mg on the particle. 


The definition of Metaphysical Mo- 
tion, as given in Article VII, is: 
Motion is the impression produced in 


ma Girl Calendar 


WIKFOR. 1915 


What is its nature? 
What is its cause? 
What are its laws? 


These are the three cardinal points in 
qualitative analysis round which the 


not possibly hope to solve the question 
of falling bodies; because then would by 
true what all the University Professo, 
tell me, that it makes no differene: 
whether a body falls to the earth or th 
earth falls.against the body, because th 

relative motion is the same, and all m 
tion is relative. 

But what about the motion of the gy 
round the’earth? Does it make no di 
ference in that case whether the Sy 
moves or the Earth moves? The cas 
to my mind are similar. And yet fy 
fifteen years some of the greatest scie. 
tists of [Europe and America have us 
that absurd reason to try to convine 
me sa an investigation of the fall of 
bodies was unnecessary. 

Limited space prohibits the use her 
of ten articles explaining the difficultie: 
about absolute and relative motion 
movable and fixed coordinates; the qual: 
ities of space and time; the kinematics 

principles of curvilinear motion, ani 


4 
% 
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TM If you have seen the Pabst 

2, €xtract calendars of past seasons 

772, —and admired them, as thousands 

77-4\ do—you'll appreciate the 1915 Pan- 
* ama Girl Calendar tenfold. 


“' The newest addition to the series of 
Pabst Extract Beauty Calendars 
comes from the brush of Alfred Everett Orr. 
It is a masterpiece of life-painting—wonderfully 
expressive of the typical American Girl with all 


entirely free from advertising on the front, just 
as shown by the illustration herewith. The 
size and shape are admirably adapted to the 
adornment of those odd places so hard to fill 
and the color scheme is sure to harmonize with 
the furnishings of any room. 


Our aim in sending out these beautiful calendars free 
is to remind you, and others, that 


the Best Tonic | 
“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks”’ 


—that itis a natural tonic which enriches the blood, 
rebuilds the wasted tissues of the body, steadies the 
nerves and tones the entire system. Being a perfect 
blending of choicest malt and hops with iron, it is 
nature’s own builder and _reinvigorator—a splendid 
tonic, recommended by leading physicians for nursing 
mothers, convalescents, anaemics, all who are run 
down from any cause, and as a revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being ‘*‘Pabst’’ 


her charm of person and manner. how to| combine translation, rotatior 
The calendar is on heavy art paper, seven in- and gyration, so as to produce the at 
ches wide and thirty-six inches high, beauti- celeration by which the apparent fal: 
fully lithographed in twelve colors. It is ing bodies produce an illusion of th 


senses. 


that introduced here, I purpose to pub 
lish in book form at the conclusion «i 
this series. 

I shall now continue with the direc 
qualitative proof, referring the reader 
to the text books for the authoritative 
confirmation of any statement I mi 


make. 


According to the present erroneou 


doctrine, 


duced throughout the Universe by the 


mutual 
another, 


Newton’s law of Gravitation. 
text books and encyclopedias on Gravity 
and Weight. 
following proposition that the above 


theory is 


This material, together wit 


i 


Gravity and Weight are pro 


of one particle for 


in the manner mentioned 2 
See the 


I will now show by the 


absurd fallacy. 


The. United States Government specifically classi- 
fies Pabst Extract as an article of medicine—not an 


‘Prop. I—To prove that Gravity and 


alcoholic beverage. 


Weight ca 
and intell 


n be produced by man’s powe 
ligence combined, without th 


This Calendar is Free 


mutual attraction of matter. 


All you have to do to obtain one is to send us ten ; . ’ 
iaate (2 coin or stamps (coin preferred) to cover In Fig. 1 let XX’YY be a fixed co 
the cost of packing and mailing. The demand for ordinate system in the plane f th 
these beautiful calendars grows greater each year, ' 
so send for yours at once to avoid disappoint- paper. Let A, B, C, be a ball o all 
ment. mass'’M (without weight); gyrating 
a circle in free space, with any unifo 


velocity V, without rotation, and wi 
radius R from the centre of thie cir¢ 
to the centre of the mass of the b 
Let 2r=1)| mile=diameter of ball; t 
any particle P- on the surface of the 


=, 
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‘ould be’ pressed towards the centre of 


the ball, with the same physical quality 
as that which gravity and weight are 
supposed to produce. Now to cause & 
mass to gyrate in’a circle requires not 
only Power,’ but also some Intelligence 
to direct the power in its application. 


If R=53,200 miles, V=18 miles per_ 


second of time. 

The pressure of P on the mirfaod 
of the ball towards its centre would be 
M 32 =mg=Weight at the Earth’s sur- 
face, where M=mass:of Particle P. (See 
text books, both quantitative and quali- 
tative treatment.) See Newton’s rule 
of reason, in Article V, which shows that 


if gravity and weight can be produced. 


sO easily as by this experiment, then 
there is not need for the N ewtonian 
force of attraction. 

I am only dealing with weight as. a 
physical quality due to pressure. There 


is no need to ask what happens on the 


Coon Hounds and Still Trailers for all kinds a 
tree game; Rabbit, Fox and Squirrel dogs trained 
to please all. Dock Hopkins St. Francisville, Mo. 


WANTED—Inwevery town, reliable man to dis- 
tribute circulars, samples, papers, tack signs, 
etc.; good pay; no re enclose stamp. 
Charles L. Sims, Rosebank, N. 


Old Old Coins Wanted. $1 to $600 paid for ane 
dreds of coins dated before 1895. 


Send 10c at once for our New Illustrated Coin 
Get Posted. CLARKE COIN 
-CO., Box 32, LE ROY, N. 7. | 


Value Book, 4x7. 


INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about age gh 
St., 


F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 E. 
New York City. 


Our complete, date instruction tells) how. 
Correspondence course unnecessary. 
for our SPECIAL OFFER. 


H 309 W. 98rd St., New York. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell 
Soaps and other goods. 
$6 a day. 
bellsville, Ky. 


Premium Toilet 
Can make $4 to 


$50 each. 


or spare time. CORRE- 


TAILS FREE. 
ATLAS PUBLISHING Cco., 748, Cincinnati, O. 


Look! 222 WRITING MOVING 
OK. pICTURE PLAYS | 


Write today 
E-Z Scenario Co.,) 


Family Supply Co., Box 232, Camp- 


Devote all. 


SPONDENCE COURSE. 
NOT REQUIRED. DE- i 
car. 


YOU LIKE TO GO 3 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping 


Then surely you will 
enjoy the NATION- 
AL SPORTSMAN 
Magazine, with its 
160 richly illustrated 
pages, full to over- 
flowing with interest- 
ing stories and val- 
uable information 
about guns, fishing 
tackle, camp-outfits— 
the best places to go 
for fish and game, 
and a thousand and 
one valuable ‘‘How 
to’’ hints for Sports- 
men. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTS- 
MAN is just like a 
big camp-fire ‘in the 
woods where thou- 
sands of good fel- 
lows gather once a 
month and spin stir- 
about 
experiences 
with rod, dog,, rifle 


15 


with watch- 
fob free. 


Special Offer 


Mail us’ 25c 
in stamps 
or coin for 
a three 
months’ trial 
subscription 
to the Na- 

TIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 1 and we will inn you absolutely 


Free of Charge 
one of our handsome Ormula gold watch-fobs 
ete seal grain leather strap and gold-plated 
uckle. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
47 Federal Street * Boston, Mass. 


|  ottiee nid of the ball, because if the ball 


were sliding along a rigid circle of radius 
R-+r, the same weight pressure would 


_ be there also. 


F urther Kinetic 


Fig. 2. use these car illustrations 


so ‘that ‘the reader may imagine him- 


- self as a passenger and actually experi- 


encing the pressure and weight due to 
_ the gyration of the car in its circle, and 
so be convinced of the absurdity of the 


gyrating 


theory of attraction. 


Let C be an imponderable car of mass 
in a circle of radius 
R=53,200 miles, with uniform. velocity 


of v= 18 miles per second, in free space, 
if fixed and infinite; without any other. 
material body in the same space to 


| © OP 
P ets X 
p’ 
y’ 
Figure 2 


Tf a particle P be raised 16 feet from 
the side of the car and let go, it will de-’ 
scribe the line PP’ with uniform velocity 


| in.1 second and strike the side of the car. 
with a velocity of 32 feet per second. 


If a particle P be thrown from the side | 


_ towards the centre o with initial velocity | 
of 32 feet per second, it will describe the 
diagonal PP” in 2 seconds. At P’ it will 
_be 16 feet above the side of the car and 
_ appear to be at rest for an instant before 


it brane to fall back to the side of the 


which it could bear any space or time 
| relationship; taking the plane of the 
| paper for the plane of the motion, and 
looking down from above. 
_| motion in fixed space would be absolute, 
‘| and its momentum absolute, its accelera- 
| tion absolute, and its mass absolute. 

Suppose it to be inhabited like the earth 
by intelligent beings whose minds during 


Then its 


ten thousand generations had been grad- 
ually developed to a point when they 


began to study the nature, cause, and 
-laws of the phenomena that affected 
their senses within the car. 
tion V, going on from generation to gen- 
eration, without any visible point of 
“reference, would be unknowable to the 
| inhabitants: ‘but there would be several 
facts within the car which would be 
_knowable and likely to excite their curi- 
-osity and. wonder. 


This mo- 


First, every loose thing,. and every 


| person within the car, would be appar- 
| ently pulled by some invisible force to- 
-wards.one side of the car; 
| with the best gift of forming hypotheses 
on the subject would be called at first 
philosophers, bécause they. would base 
their theories on the laws of thought, 
and deduce by geometrical and logical 
‘reasoning many wonderful results. They 
would believe, of course, the car to 


and those 


be absolutely at rest in space. Then 
after ages of speculation on the what, 


| and the why, .of this phenomena, a per- 


Cvolored post cards of the great Oklahoma Oil ~- 
Fields, showing gushing wells, burning tanks, etc, 
4 for 10c, 12 for 25c, assorted. Gilmore Bros.,. | 
9 N. Lawton St., Tulsa, Okla. 


UNITARIANISM | 


Why is it the modern interpretation of religion? ~ 
Send for FREE literature. 


Associate Dept. F, 25 Beacon: St., Boston, Mass. 


FULL OF THE JOY OF LIVING AND THE | 
HAPPINESS OF DOING. 


Penalty 


BOST, 


Will add years to your life and life to your years. 
Specimen 10c. 175 Mass. Ave., Boston. 


I will send my 25c. book 
Improve Your Eyes" 


For 10c. stamps or coin 

A high-grade exercise and mas- 
sage method that quickly strength- 
ens and beautifies the eyes. 

Also a most beneficial system of ex- 
ercises that will improve the muscles of 
- 4 the templesand sides of face, thereby 
facilitating mastication and yocal 
pronunciation. Completely illus- 
trated. Entirely without apparatus. 


AMUSCLE BUILDER. 


A steel spring exerciser and chest ex- _ 
pander with a complete course of 24 | 
® selected exercises for developing all the 
“"“y muscles of the body. It is equal to any 
exerciser. My price fora short 

time only, $1.00. 


Prof. ANTHONY. BARKER 
4130 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


Firmly, Comfortably 
and Surely than Any Truss 


Sent on Trial 


The new Brooks Appliance for rupture 


so is orderce meets every test and requirement 
that it is ordered by the U. S. War Dept. and is reco 
nized as the most peer invented. 
fitted Auto which 
every errs of the = body and always ¢ covers the rup- 
tured spot. e cushion which comes in contact with the 
skin 4 or ¥ pliable gum rubber and clings closely, so that 
slipping is impossible, and it is cool and com —~ y table be- 
cause of the constan€ circulation of air throu 
This Appliance is sold undera 
antee of money refunded if not We donot 
guarantee ¢ to cure any more y doctor will 
We ee to furnish a per- 
which give the rer solid coms 
the so 
not ha furnished on isi is returned, the price paid 
will be refunded in full. 
Further regarding the 
Appliance, rules for se! f-measures 
ments and ca sent FREE. Just: 
send your name a name and address to 


KS PPLIANCE COMPANY 
AP arshall, Michigah 


C.E_ BROOKS. the Inventor 


tfitting Appliance. 


| ee Cocraft 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—/ know you can, 
beca ause I have reduced 32,000 
women and 


have built .up = 
that many more—scientific- 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms. 


You Can Be So Well! 


—jf you only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach- 
you how to breathe, 
to stand, walk and re- 
lieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Indigestion, Ete.“ 
One pupil writes: *‘I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
Zained wonderfully ‘in 
strength.’’ Another says: 
*“‘Last May I weighed 100 
lbs. This May I weigh 126. 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.”’ 
Won’t you sit down and 
write now for my. FREE 
booklet? Don’t wait, you 
may forget it. I have.had 
a wonderful experience and 
I should like to tell you 
about it. 

Dept. 41, 624 Mich. Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the 
recognized authority on the scientific care of 
the health and figure of women. 
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iod would arrive when these ee 
sicians would become more practical, 
and would say as Galileo. said, “Why 
bother about the nature and cause of 
the phenomena?” (See Dialogue 202.) 
“Let us experiment and find its laws, or 
what is called the how of the perform- 
ance”, as Lord Verulam in his Novum 
Organum recommended. This induc- 
tive method of research was the genetic 
starting point of what is now ‘called 
Science, and its professors are now called 
Scientists, instead of Philosophers. The 
scope of the study has been narrowed, 
but the results have increased beyond 


.all comparison. 


Aristotle (the master of those. who 
know) explained that weight was caused 
by the tendency of material bodies to 
return to their proper placé in nature, 
and that tendency caused them to fall 
towards the side of the car, from which 
it, took an effort to lift them; and that 
the rate of fall was proportional to their 
weight. 

Epicurus, on the other hand, com- 
pared the tendency of a body to fall to 
the tendency he felt when hungry and 
passing a restaurant where a savory 
stew was being cooked. He said it was 


a case of appetite or desire, and that a 


physical quality or substance was nat- 
urally endowed with physical desire, as 
the physiological quality had the craving 
for food, and the spiritual for truth. 

The theologians for fifteen hundred 


years. preferred the explanation of Aris- 


totle, until a great experimental philos- 
opher called Galileo began to investigate 
the subject. He said, Why bother about 
causes? Let us find the laws of falling 
bodies first, and by that means we can 
better arrive at a knowledge of causa- 
tion. (See Dialogue 202.) 
bodies of various sizes, densities, and 
weights, to great distances from the side 
of the car, and let them fall back of 
their own volition; and by careful 
measurements with pendulums and clep- 


‘sydrias he established the laws of their 


motion, on the supposition that the car 
was at rest, and the motion was all in 
the apparently falling body. 


Then he projected them parallel to | 


the sides, and at various distances with 
various velocities, and found the trajec- 
tory to be a parabola, and he found 
numerous other facts, all of which you 
ean find in his dialogues already men- 
tioned. When he was threatened by the 
Inquisition, he took up the speculative 
study of the causes; and in his other 
great work on the system of the world 


he showed that he was nearer to the. 


truth than either Kepler, Descartes, or 
Newton, but the infirmities of age pre- 
vented him from completing the task. 
Newton, another great philosopher, 
was born the same year that Galileo 
died; and in his youth was trained in 
Galileo’s system by the greatest mathe- 
matician of that age, Doctor Barrow of 
Cambridge. He became interested in 


the fall of bodies, and by using the es-_ 
Perens facts which Kepler had de- 
d 


uced from Tycho Brache’s observa- 
tions, he formulated a geometrical law 
of motion, which if the car had been 


Stationary, or moving in a straight line 
In space, as Newton. supposed, would 


have been as marvellous as true. So 
wonderfully correct was this law in its 
geometrical application that it seemed 
to hypnotize with its brilliancy all the 


He lifted 


scientists of the world for two hundred 
years. He actually made them believe 
that the weight and fall were caused by 
the mutual attraction between the mass 
of the’apparently falling bodies and the 
mass of the car, all concentrated in the 
side of the car; that-it did not matter 
whether the car was absolutely at rest 


or moving with any, finite velocity in 


space; that the cause of the weight and 


rate of acceleration, or fall of bodies. 


towards the side of the car, depended 
on the mutual innate desire they had 
to pull each other; and that the relative 
resultant pull was always equal to 
Mm-=D2, where M=mass of ear, and 
m=mass of body, and D= distance from 
the side of the car to the centre of the 
body; and that it did not depend on 
the velocity at all. And beyond this 
point no human research has been able 
to penetrate. You will notice that this 
is a mathematical resultant, not a nat- 
ural or physical resultant, because 
physically, Nature in producing an ag- 
gregate resultant mass always adds its 


‘masses, but by this law they are multi- 


plied to meet the mathematical require- 
ments of the case. 

Anyone acquainted with Dynamics, 
or Mechanics, will see at a glance that 
weight can be produced in the way 
shown in these diagrams without any 


innate force of eieiekion in matter, and 
as astronomical dynamics is only a 
special application of the general laws 
of mechanics, you will wonder why 
science should have been so long hyp- 
notized with such an absurd fallacy ag 
this Newtonian doctrine of attraction. 
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Important 


Dare you endanger it by 
taking impure food into 


your stomach? 


Pure beer is pure food. 


Light starts decay even - 
in pure beer, causing a dis- 
agreeable odor and a 


skunky taste. 


The light bottle is insuff- 


cient Protection. 


Schlitz is made pure ad 
the Brown Bottle keeps it 
pure from the brewery to 


your glass. 


Health 


i See that Crown is branded “‘Schlitz’’ 
Order a Case Today 
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Disn‘:1 Dooley: This life has been for 
me just one Woe atter another. 


Consvling Connie: You must be a | 


horse tu stand it. 


Couldn't Buffalo Him 


A congregation of teaching nuns es- 
tablished 2 summer home in a backwoods 
portion of Jersey. - The. citizens of the 
community, mostly Methodists and 
_ Presbyterians, looked curious:y at the 
owing: robes of the sisters as. they 


passed. One more outspoken than his 


neighbors asked the Postmaster: 

“What fer kind o’ folks is them, 
dressed up so funny?” ‘ 

“Them”, said the village information 
bureau, “them’s Sisters of St. John the 
Baptist.” 

“Sisters of who?” 

“St. John the Baptist. They live up 
the road apiece.” 

“Get out!” scorned the indignant na- 
tive. “Don’t you s’pose I know nothin’ 
at all? John the Baptist has been dead 
more’n a hundred years.’ 


Her Famous Intuition 


He: He'll make a sacrifice hit in or- 
(ler that the man on third can score a 
run. 

She: And he rane look a bit un- 
selfish either! 


Not Built by Law 


Thin Individual (té fat man travel- 
ling in Scotland): “Here, man, move 
up a bit. You are occupying: over half 
this-seat. Don’t you know that aegord- 
ing to Act of Parliament each herd is 
entitled to but eighteen inches-of-space ? 

Fat Man: That’s all right for you, 
who are built that way, but you ean’t 
blame me for not having been con- 
structed according to Act of Parliament. 


Prefers the American Way 
Hotel Clerk: Ah, er, Mr. Blank, do 


you wish to be put up according to the 
European plan? 

Mr. Blank: Net on your life. [ma 
peaceable man. 


He Deserved It 


Johnny (Who’had never been known 
to pass): Oh, Ma, I got a hundred to- 
day. 

Fond Ma rage You did? 
And what did you get it in? 

Johnny: Fifty in g’ography and fifty 
In sums. 


Simply Good Judgment 


Miss Ethel Barrymore was_ seated. 
hext a rather violent anti-feminist at a 
dinner, 

“Now, be honest”, he said. “Wouldn't 
any Woman infinitely prefer being beau- 
tiful to hi ‘ving brains?” 


wy hy, ves”, agreed Miss Barrymore. 
‘A- ha!” 

- ha 


“You see”, she pleasantly, 


“so many men are stupid and so few 
men are blind.” 


Sold It This Way 


Suppose your grocer sold Pufied Grains in bowls—as they come 
to your t: ible, floating ingnilk. Or w ith cream and sugar. Or mixed 
with fruit. 

And suppose children did the bikyisil 

Don’t you know that a child—whatev er you sent for—would 


_ bring home this Puffed Wheat or Rive? in 


Can Resist It 


You read here—in eold print—of these -Puffed. Grain fase¢ina- 


tions. And we can’t deseribe | make them seem good: 


enough. 

Or you see the pada at your. i grocuiry store, and it looks like 
other wrappings. So some of you don’ t get Puffed Grains, and your 
iplks. miss their 


— 


But when one sees erain blibbles 
-—she can’t resist these airy, flaky morsels. 

When one tastes them—thin, crisp, porous—they reveal an en- 
ticing flavor, like toasted nuts. | 

And when they come to one’s. ltabieebie cream or milk—one 
wonders and regrets that the table ever lacked them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c CORN 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in West IS¢ 


eight times normal size 


| 

Please find them out. Our plea | His for your enjoyment and the 
joy of those you serve. 

There is nothing else like them. Grains were never puffed be- 


*fore. Never before have all the food. granules been blasted by steam 


explosion. These are the only foods fitted for easy digestion by 
Prof. Anderson’s process. 

Get them all. See which one you like best. Serve in all the 
varlous ways You'll be glad that we make them and glad we 
urged you. Get them today and see. 


The Quaker Oats @m pany 
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The closed car, so necessary to a successful social season, 

— never more superb in character and appointments than for, the 

— approaching winter. Body types in variety and a wide range of 

color schemes and. finishing fabrics, now ready for Winton Six buyers, — 
ae assure exclusive beauty for your personal car, and lend a new charm to 

| winter engagements. It is nét too late to place your order now. 

a (The Winton Motor Car Co., 118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Rranch Houses in Principal Cittes 
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